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PREFACE 


A SKILLED cabinet, maker and furniture repairer has here 
^et down his own metljods of dealiii" with a variety of 
jolw that luive, actually jiassed throin^i his hands. There 
is no theory in this handbook. Mr. Taylor’s chapters 
(wl.ich originally apjicari'd in the form of sejiarate articles 
ill the Tlluatruted M''eekly Journal of Ifandicrafts) 

are in a very special sens(' dcscri[itions of workshop 
jTacticc, which can bi‘ followed by anybody familiar with 
illie U.SC of tools, whether he be amateur or professional. 
Tlii^ photogtajihs showing the work in its various stages 
were taken by the author himself at my suggestion, and 
[tlicir jiractical value can scarcely be over-stated. 

(haj'ti -,'; VI. and IX. aiid part of Chapter XV. .are 
poiitribiucU by other writers. 

Iteaders who may reijuirc further information on any 
natter discussed in this liook should address a question 
;o TFori, in whose columns expert advice will be freely 
jiTered, 


The Editok, “WORK.” 
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CHAPTRR I 

Introduction: Tools and Materials 

Fl’hnituue rejiaii'iiifi and mioviiting forms a considerable 
nart of the eabimit-malicr’s and mdiolstercr's art. It 
iiu-hidos a knowledge of woodwork, uplioLsterv, and 
])olishing, and i.s interesting work ; but it also requires 
considerable care and .skill to do well. Many workers 
kill at repair work (lirongb want of knowdodge as to llie 
best and ca.siest way to do tilings. Even small rejiairs 
often cause mneli trouble tlirough tbe coinnion mi.stake 
ol under-rating the time I'equired to do the work. Rejiair 
work is ('asier and pays better by being handled with 
intelligence and patience. 

The object, of thi.s handbook is to desciibe, in a general 
way methods of doing reliable work. Of course, the co.st 
of labour has to be considered. On this point there seems 
In be, much misunderstanding, and often an estimate for 
renovating is not aeeeptcd because tlie articles are con¬ 
sidered riot worth it. It is very seldom, however, that a 
piece of furniture is not worth repairing. For instance, 
take a common kitchen chair winch, when newq may have 
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cost 5s. After being in use for some time, it might be 
all to pieces. But on critical examination most likelv 
all the j)a.rts are there, and a leg or spindle may bo broken. 
This chair could be properly repaired and re-varnished in 
less than two hours, and as it would then bo stronger and 
as good looking as new it would bo worth repairing. It 
many of the jiarts were badly broken or missing, it might 
not be worth doing. .4gain, an old mahogany easy chair 
may be broken or loose in every joint, the upholstery being 
all tatters, and in such condition a.s to be quite useless. 
It may take nearly a week’s work to jmt it in perfect 
condition, Init might ea.sily be wortli £5 when finished. 

When any [lart.s are mi.ssing they should be niaile 
good in the same wood, and t:) (he oiiginal shape. This 
is jiartieularly the ca.se with antiques, as sometimes work 
done, at jawsibly great expense, with the intention of 
improving, can reduce the value of the ai'ticle. Ifei’c is a 
case in point. An antique dealer submitted a plain 
mahogany corner cupboard to a cabinetmaker inex¬ 
perienced in antiques. Instead of the original simple 
cornice mordd, a heavy, elaborate one was put on, and 
the jilain doors were inlaid. This jiroved to be a mistake, 
as the, dealer had difliculty in selling it even at an un¬ 
profitable price. 

All work should be done in a judicious manner. Rc- 
upholstermg should be in jifojiortion to the wood frames. 
No initiated person would allow a cheap furniture suite 
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to be re-upbolstered in best Morocco sbiiis ot other expen¬ 
sive material, or a first-class suite to be done in common 
Icatlier-clotli, velvet, or tapestry; though this latter is 
often done for the sake of chea])ncss. There is also a 
great difference in the inside stuffing and the worknian- 
shij) of the diffetent classes of upholstery, which will be 
shown in the pages which follow. 

It is intended in this book to illustrate by photographs 
the work actually going thi’ough the workman’s hands. 
Tiius the instruction should he almost as valuable as 
waliching the work itself. Common, as well as the better 
class of, furniture will bo shown, and a variety of work- 
will be treated. 

The work of repairing and renovating furniture requires 
a knowh'dge mainly of woodworking, uphr)lstcry, polish¬ 
ing and varnishing. To know something of enamelling, 
painting and gilding, and to bo able to do a little metal 
work, is also u.seful. A knowledge of the [:ossibilities of 
the lathe and other woodworking machines is advisable 
but not essential; but it is as well to know how to get 
missing or broken wood-turning, etc., remade at the saw¬ 
mill. It rari'ly bajipens that an uiholsterer or a poUsher 
goes beyond his branch, but a cabinet-maker often does. 
With an all-round experience and a good kit of tools, a 
cabinet-maker who has made a siiocial study of furniture 
repairing is capable of sotting up on his own account almost 
without cajiital Much of the repair work that comes to 
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hand requires no outlay beyond that necessitated by glue, 
dowels, screws, sprigs, etc. 

Generally speaking, it is only about one workman in 
twenty who can or will mend a break in such a way that 
the repair is jiraetically unnotieeable and the piece as 
strong as ever it wa.s. It is a fact that a good workman 
is often himself surprised at the result and value of a 
]ii(!cc of furniture restored by his handiwork. This is [lar- 
ticularly the case with anti(|ues, which class of work often 
requires considerable skill and knowlcdgcn Garvi)ig, veneer, 
and inlay work have to be inatched in old wood (hut 
has been carefully selected for each paiticular ease, 
and when the work is skilfully done it is imjio.s.sible to 
i'ceognise the ncv\ work from the, old. This leads on to 
the making of rcproduct.ions of antique jjieces of furniture 
throughout. 

Some experience at repair work is an advantage to any 
maker of furniture, as, by handling such a vuriedy of articles 
made by other workmen, he acquires a wide knowledge of 
constructional and ornamental details. 

Estimating frir repair work can be done fairly accurately 
as regards rc-u[)hol.stcry, rc-poli.shing, and small repairs 
to woodwork ; Imt in the ca.sc of extensive repairs to wood¬ 
work. estimating is often a matter of gue,s.swork. Close 
examination will, in nearly every case, disclose sorachhing 
wrong which was not at first ^noticed. Eor instance, in 
ro-uphoLstcriug, after stripping it is sometimes fouiid that 
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the frame joints arc loose, and will not stand the strain of 
re-wehbing. 

I'here. is no joh described in this book but which is 
W'ithin the se()|ic of the careful amateur [iossess(!d of skill, 
patience and conveniences. 

There is plenty of good furniture, in all classes of homes, 
despised and iieglected liccause it has got into bad con¬ 
dition, and [)lenty more to be h.ad cheap at Side rooms. 
Solid m.'diogany, rosewocxl, or walnut chains, couches and 
sofa.s, chests of drawers, toilet and mantel mirrors, tea 
box('s, writing desks, card tables, etc., made in the days 
when good work was the, rule and not the exception, 
nearly always pay for rcsloring. 

The tools for furniture re])airing are the .same as are 
useil by caliinct-makcrs and iijiholsfcrer.s for new work. 
The most necessary are ; a jack plane, smoothing plane, 
hand saw, tenon saw, j-m., i-in., and ij-in. chisels, a, brace 
and ij-in., Lin., and J-in. dowel bits, about three sizes 
of bils for .screws, three or four bradawls, a jiair of jiincers, 
pair of pliers, a coujilc of hammers, a mallet, screw-driver, 
2-tt. nde, and a steel scraper. 

The glue-pot should be of a size according to the amount 
of work to be done. For all-round purposes a medium size 
is best, but when much veneeriug has to be done a. large 
pot is necessary. For hou.sehold purposes a small-size pot is 
best, as it can be heated up quickly. It is also useful to 
the professional repairer for t.aking out to houses. Many 
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amateurs stick too long to the makeshift gluc-pot of the 
jam-jar and saucepan description, which is all very well 
ill an emergency; but it is much better to spend a shilling 
or so for the right thing, which is far handier to use. There 
are plenty of good makes of glue, -English, Scotch and 
French—at about tid. per lb. It is sold in cakes of from 
I in. to I in. in thicknes.s, of a clear amber colour, and while 
it should be brittle to break it should yet pos.sess a certain 
toughness. It should not be too susceptible, to climatic 
changes, which can be noticed by the cakes getting soft 
in damp weather and by cracking in hot weather. 'I'hin 
cakes arc preferable, because they are more easily broken 
up and more quickly dissolved. To “ make oil ” a ])ot of 
glue a couple of cakes should be wrapped in p.ajicr and 
smashed iqi with the mallet. The lirolien glue should 
nearly fill the ]:ot, and llicii be covered with water, the well 
also being filled about three-quarters full. It is then 
boiled until di.ssolved. Sonu'timcs glue takes several hours 
to dissolve, but it should be stirred with a stick when the 
water starts to boil, and in a little while the broken glue 
will be found to have, formed in a lump on the stick. By 
stirring round and round, and rubbing the lump on the sides 
of the pot, it will diminish, and the glue be ready for use 
in about half an hour. A newly made pot of hot glue 
should be very like golden syrup with a thin skin on the 
top. Cheap glue often has a very offensive odour. A 
stick and brush are kept continually in the glue for apply- 
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ag it, and these should be of a convenient shape and size. 
I’hcrc should not be more than about 2 in. of the handle 
above the edge of the pot. Fig. 1 shows a glue brush, 
i t.c. ■ A is a flat brush, about 1 in. wide, which is very 
.suitable. A handy shape lor a glue stick for gluing mortice 
holes, loo.se joints, etc., is shown at n. c shows a round 
stick, which is simply a piece of dowel made thinner at 
one end ; it is useful for putting 
;',luc in dowel holes, holes for 
spindles, etc. 

Understanding and intelligence 
are ncces.snry in using glue, and 
unless those arc exercised, gluing 
is best left alone; also the less 
imils used the better. Jagged 
fr.ietures are quite common, but 
with proper treatment can be 
made, almost perfect, especially if done without much 
delay. Many housekeepers know this, and are careful to 

s. Tve any small, loose piecc.s. Tn a case of this sort the. 
jiarts slundd be examined and tried together to see that 

t. luiv fit neatly. The glue should be quite hot and rather 
thin, but not watery ; a little rubbed between the finger 
and thumb should sliji smoothly and easily; if it is too 
thin it will feel watery and needs to be boiled and stirred 
for a while; if too thick, it will bo diflioult to rub the 
finger and thumb together, and may be thinned with 
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boiling walor and well stirred up. The jagged surfaces 
should be made warm, the glue am]dy apidied to botii 
|>iece8, and the two pre&sed together quickly and aecie 
rately to sspieezc out the surjilus. The object is to knit 
the wood fibres together, and the joint should be almost 
invisible. It is often not jiossible to icse a cramji, so the 
joint must be held together in a dry, warm jilace for a littt 
while, then left to .set. ,-\s a rule, the surplus glue is not 
cleaned off at the time for fe.ar of disturbing the joint 
but in some cases, when it will stand it, it can be washed 
off with a rag and hot wafer. Wlien ji.arfrly set, it can b. 
peeled off without much trouble, and when set hard jl 
will shell off if the wood is polished ; otherwise it has ti 
be removed with a sliarp chisel or scraper. 

The joint may be made more reliable liy further secur 
ing with jjanel pins. These are line wire nails with small 
heads. A well-shaipened bradawl .should be used to pierci 
hard wood before driving these, pins, and the heads being 
small, they are easily punched a littile below the surface 
and the holes tilled u|i. Panel jiins are e.vtrcniely useful 
for all k’inds of rejiairs ; they arc to be, had in sizes from 
fine |-in. to 3 in. long. Some fractures are of such a 
nature that screws are. preferable to jiauel pins. Thc.se 
also should be sunk and the holes, if large, filled with 
wood, well matclied in with the grain. 

Small holes or other defects can be filled with cement 
very effectually. This is *douc by melting beeswax (out 
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into flakes) anfl cniskcfl resin in a largo talflcspoon, add¬ 
ing a little, dry jiignnent to colour it to match the wood; 
use umber for waltmt, Venetian red for malmgany, yellow 
ochre, for light woods, and lani|i-blac,k for ebonised work. 
The cement melts readil_v, and is dropped into the defect 
from the point of a. sinall stick. It sets qnicklv and ks 
easily trimmed off with a sharp chisel and glasspaper. 
When the col()ur is well matched it is almost impossible to 



tij*. 2.-- (f-cramp, Handscrew. and k'niming Cramp 


notice it. If 1he cement is too brittle, add more w.ax; 
it too soft, more rosin ; but use only just enough jiignient 
to get t he right, colour. 

Ordinary putty, coloured by adding ])igment, is useful 
ior sliallow dofc'cts wliere tlie ci'iucnt will not take, hut 
for large defects it is apt to sink a little. 

A few G-cramjis and hand-scrcws, as shown by a and b 

ii 
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(Fig. -) arc useful for rcjiair work; also a framing cramp, 
as sliown ky c, to take about S ft. 0 in. 

For tlic iipliolslory ] art of furniture rojiairing but 
few tools are rtupiired. A (Fig. ‘^) shows the regular 
U|)liolsteror’s tarking bammor; and n aiiotlier pattern ol 
head called a “ cabriolet,” for tacking in awkward |)lace.s 
such as occur in cabriole cbaii’s, etc. a (Fig. 4) shows a 9-in. 
stitching needle, used for forming the ” roll ” on firm- 
stuffed e<lges of good class upholstery work. A button¬ 
ing needle is shown at n. The, i).acking needle shown at 



c is useful for stitching springs, canvas, etc. Circular 
needles, as .shown by i), are occasiona,lly rci|uii'ed. and arc 
to bo had in dilTcrent. sizes ; they are often ii.sed by thc 
upholsterer for stitching on the covers, cording .seams, 
etc. Fig. •"> shows a “regulator,” which is used for regu¬ 
lating the stulling when, it is found to be uneven ntt-ei 
the scrim, canvas, or calico cover is jmt on; or for work¬ 
ing it to the edges for stitching. 

In worksho]) practice a pair of trcstlc.s, about lllf in. 
hi'di are much used for raising couches and chairs to a 
eouveuient height for workuig on. A board, about C ft 
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;iy ft., to rest on tlic trostlos, niakos a good table for 
rutting covers, re|)airi?ig mattresses, etc. 

There is a great deal of difference in the quality, in 
both material and workmanslii|), of nphoLstered furniture. 



I'i);. 4. — Idiir Kinds ol I iplielslcrer's Needles 


Tlie very eheapesl, suiles are .stuffed with the ehip))ings 
from woodworking m.'ieliiiies and sweepings from the fac¬ 
tories, with some rag lloek over it before the, final cover. 
Instead of tin' firm, slilelieil edge llierc is a rib of wood 
v.ilh tiwisled fibie on. Tlie veiv poorest canvas i.s jnrt over 
tile .springs, and (leiman v.eb and the commonest black 
lining used lor the boltom. (tn the other hand, there are 
otlier suites stuffed with all eiirled hair, from (id. to 3s. 
per lb,; be.st spring caiixas, .scrim, calico, wadding, black 
linen, and Kiiglisli web aie n.sed. Two or three stuHinga 

(-3:Z:Jc==Z=rr- ^:,. . 

J'iji- 5, Ucguliitor 

are made, and firm edge.s with three or four rows of stitch¬ 
ing. Labour is un.stinteil in f liis case, for a practical in,in 
niiglit take, three or four weeks to complete such a suite. 

Retween these extremes there are many grades, where 
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diiToTcnt qnalitios ot flock arc used, or flock and hair 
vegct;al)le or wood fibre with flock or hair, etc. As a rule, 
it is the jiraclico to repair such w(jrk :i.s it had boon doiu 
originally, uidesa it i.s desired otherwise. The same stufl 
iiig generally goes back, but the canvas, web, etc., ha\i 
to be renewed, and sonietiines more stulllng lias to bi' 
added. 

'J’he various kinds of stulling materials ino.sily used are 
white cotton flock, rag flock, crev, brown and black woo! 
flock, seaweed (called " alva ”). wood fibre, vegetable fibre, 
atid hair. The while col ton Hock is the cheape.st, and ha 
cleanliness is much to be preterred to rag lha k which ha. 
been ma(h‘ from anv old rags torn into tlire,-ids. Tin 
cotton flock, however, is heavv. and has \er\ htlle sjiring 
Wood fibre, as u.sed [or paddng ]inipo.ses is a very cheaj 
material, and is often used even for niiddleoiass fuini 
ture for the ■' first stulling.” as it makes laiily good, hrin 
stitched edges, li, may be evpeeled l.o Iasi from five ti 
ten years, but after that if, geneinllv gels very dry, aiel 
crumbles to dust. It has thi‘ advantage, of being ver\ 
clean, and is recimimended for n.se with cotton Hock fm 
good, chea|) work. Rag flock is .soficr and lighicr thai. 
cotton, and wdien clean it makes good stnlling for jnodw- 
ately cheap work ; hut .some of it is very nnwliolo,soine. 
“ Alva,” which is a driid sea.we('(l, is mostly used as a fint 
stulling to rag flock ; under certain conditions it has a 
tendency to brood grubs. Wool flock is sometimes used hr 
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jjdoil furniture, but being vcr_v warm it is mostly used for 
mattresses. Vegetable fibre, has an a})])earance almost 
like eurled liair. It is used for “first .stuffing” good class 
work, with hair for (he second .stuffing. The bc.st class of 
furniture is stulled witli all hair. The best quality is clean, 
soft, and s|iringy, (he white being more exjion.sivc than the 
grey or black. 

With old furnifure the (|nalitv of the uiiholstery worlc 
is generally good, in ki‘e|iing with the frames and outer 
io\ers, and is niosIK hair, (lid chairs in morocco shins 
i.in he dejiended uiion, as a iiile, to contain hair of good 
i|Uaiily. 

l]|iiiolslerei's c.invas i.i '1 vd. wide, known as “.spring” 
i.iiua,'! and ■'.scrim.” in \,iiioii.s qualities, ft is termed 
■'spiiiig ’ e.invas because it is I'liiefly used for covering 
the springs. The " , scrim " i.s a, light, open canvas ttsed for 
cocering (.he stuffing anil lor (he stitched edges. Strong, 
(luck (wine, u.ied for lashing (he springs, is Known as 
'■ spring” twine. Stiong, thin twine, used for stitching, 
M known as “stitching” (.wine. 

For cheap work, ((einian web is rccoiiinieitded. It is 
poor stuff to look at, but lasts well when jirojierly put 
on. It is sold by the [liece or by the gross of yards. 
.■\ piece contains 3(i yd., so a gross is four pieces. Engli.sh 
web is sold in the .same w'ay, but the jiiece contains 18 yd. 
only, eight ]iieccs to the gross; and it is in difTefent 
widths, known by a number. No. 10 and No. 12 being 
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generally used. Tacks are sold by the ])arkeb, or bundles 
of ten packets, J in., i in., and “ webbing ” tacks, whic.h 
arc in., with large head.s. Fine black tacks, known as 
“gimp pins,” sold by the jiound, are used for fixing gimp, 
but small quantities can bo had by the jiennyworth; ajid 
they can also be had white, green or rial. Wiulding is 
sold by the yard or dozen yards, or in slieef.s. 

Of covering materials, leallier elolh is llie eheapest, 
the cleanest, and busts well, es|i(!eially tiie l)etler (pialities. 
It may be liad in several .sliades and ijualities in -Ig-in., 
45-in., and 4S-in. widfhs. Itexiniy wbieli is a. betfer imila- 
tion leather, i.s often used instead ol skins, which are 
expensive. Jloroceo makes very nice corers. lint the 
limited size is a disadvantage tor large, pl.iin surf.iees. 
Banding, to maleb, for eovining the tackl'd edges, can be 
had by the piece of lUi yd., button,■; b\ the gross packet,, 
and studs for iixing tlie banding In the gjo.ss or box of 
1 , 000 . 

Tapestries are in widths up to 50 in., and make nice, 
inexpensive covers ; but they get soiled and Jaded rat,her 
soon. In cutting the, covers, jiarticidar attention must 
be jraid to getting the de.sign uniform. Yelvet.s are only 
24 in. wide, but the}- can be seamed. The seams can be 
arranged to be almost unnotieeable, or, as in the case of 
divan chairs, to be on the cdge.s and covered by cord. 
Velvets are in many ijiialitjes, colours and jiatterns, with 
buttons and gimps to match. There are also other thinner 
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makes of velvet in widths n|j to 50 in:, mercerised silks, 
silk taiiestrics, etc., suitable for drawing-room furniture. 

lle-u|)holstery in new covers often causes the frames 
to look very shabby, and unless they are improved the 
work is at a disadvantage. It is as well to know this and 
atiend to it before the covers are put on, or, better still, 
while, they are stripped of the .stulling. If the bajiu-s are 
dirty or .show signs of grease they should be wa.shed with 
hot water and soda, and then with pure water. Any dents 



A B 

I'ig. 6. — Scnipcrs 


can be .swelled up level with (he hot water, and when the 
frames are drv they may be, smoothed with tine glass- 
paper aiul polished. A well-|ioli.she<l furiutnre suite may 
be in use fifty years, and if it has nut bi'en abused 
might not reijuire repolishing. Others may sini(ily want a 
little wa.shing with [lure warm water and nibbing up with 
a soft cloth, using the merest trace, of a good furniture 
cream ; or they may need a .slight French jiolishing with 
the “ rubber.” 

Veiy often, liowcver, furniture that has been much 
neglected rcipircs thoroughly scra[iiiig and cleaning up 
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before it can be re-polislied; but the result is always worth 
the trouble, especially with antiques, a and n (Fig. 0) 
show two shapes of steel scrapers for removing old polish 
and varnish from flat surfaces, mouldings, etc. For glass- 
paj)ering mouldings, etc., it is an advantage to keep a 
number of rubber blocks ‘2 or in. in length and sheqied 
as shown by Fig. 7. For flat surfaces a block 4 in. by' 
3 ill. by 1 in., with a jiiece of thick tork linoleum glued 
on, is very iisi'fiil (.see F'ig. S). 

The polishing reipiisites ai’e : Ordinary brown french 



r b 





■ \ 





Sj 







Fig. 7.—Rubber Riocks used in (•lass-pnperlnji Mouldinj*}, 


polish; white [lolLsh, for iidaid work and light woods; 
wax jiolish, lor old oak ; grain filler, for mahogany, walnut, 
and light wood; aniline stains in powder, bismarck, walnut 
and black ; liiuseed oil, inethylated spirits, and tHr|)entine ; 
dry pigments (Venetian red, umber, sienna, yellow ochre, 
and whitening); gums, resin, and benzoin ; two or three 
polish brushes, as .shown by Fig. 9 ; and some, wadding a'ld 
polishing rags and pumice, powder. These are required in 
workshop practice ; but the home worker may get just 
what he requirc.s at the time. How’over, they arc all very 
inexpensive, and a small quantity will do a lot of work. 
With these couveuienees at hand almost anything can bo 
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iiianagi'd, and tlicy are, always in demand, especially for 
tmieliing up small re[>air8. I’Ik' wax polish is beeswax 
dissolved in tur])entinc, and may be, hept iu an air-tight 
paint or syrnp tin.- 

The grain fdler.s are a still jiaste made with whitening, 
inrpentine and a little linseed oil, culonied with rose pink 
lor mahogany, umber for walriiit, ochre for light woods, 
these should be Kept in air-tight tins or jars ready for 



Fi}<, 9. Polish 
llrush 

instant use. Three widc’-neck hollies containing polish 
•stained with the aniline powders (red, brown and black) 
are e.xlrcmely itsefnl to dip the, biiisii into. When small 
rcjiairs are done which have disturbed the polished sur- 
lace, or any broken [airt has been replaced with new wood, 
llie work should bo, lublied ovei' with the linseed oil rag, 
which is ke|)t in a tin always ready ; then some grain 
liller is rubbed in. .After thi.s is cleaned off, if the work 
IS not of the right colour, it is stained with the piolish. The 
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brushes soon get hard il left exposed, and tal;e some time 
to soften by soaking in s|)irits, but when ko]it in a suitable 
tin t.hev are always ready for use. The same ai)[)lies to 
{lolish “ rul)bers.” 

The resin and benzoin are for crushing and dissolving 
ill polish to make varnish. The pigmenks are for mi.xing 
ill thin glue size for eoloiiring deal backs, bottoms, etc., of 
careas.s work, anil for aiiv soft wood to be polished to 
imitate the better wood,s. The wadding and rags are lor 
making polishing “ rubbers,” and the juimiee jiowder, for 
grinding down polished surfaces for polishing to a finer 
fii lish. 




ClfAITKll II 


Common Kitchen and Parlour Chairs 


A .1011 lliiil. ]r<‘i|iu‘ntly chiih's (ci tlio furjuturo rcjiiiircr is 
the TtMioviilioii, ])orlin[)s the I'lilii'c n'hiiililiiig, of conniKm 
di.'iirs. liy “ coiniiion’’ is 1 !ji‘u.ii(j tluil class of cliair lliat 
IS soil! I'l'tail Ini' ii \i‘l'V few sliilliiiys. 

m Kepail'ing Kitchen Chairs_Figs, 10 

« anil II ilUisIralc two kilchcn dinii's (one 

I \ a rocking cliair) in <1 slate to which such 

\ jiicccs of funiitnro arc 

»'■ clica-ii, it is 

E! ' thought heller to buy 

K 1] » new ones than have 

“ 3^ E them ro|iaircd. This, 

m f however, i.s a mistake, 

9 likely very 

Ins. lO.-Croken Kitchen tlliair cheap new chairs will 
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soon lie in tlio sumo jiliglit; whereas the old ones, after 
having boon projierly rc])aired, should last fur an in^ofmite 
j)i'riod. The reason is lhat when the ehairs are luanu- 
faetufod the wood is seldom tlioroiighly seasoned, and 
shrinks when it gets into warm rooms, the ehairs thus be¬ 
coming loose at the joints. Anoliber cause, is in.snilieiency 



of pine, and the haste with winch they are knocked 
together for cheai) production. 

As these two (hairs will have to be re,-varnished, they 
are first washed clean with soda and water, and finished 
with jiiire water. On e.xamining the rocking chair, eveiy 
joint is found to be loo.se; liiit the only actual lireak is 
in one of the rockers at the back leg, as shown in Fig. IJ. 
To remedy this it is best to obtain a new rocker fioin the 
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cliair fiictory for a few pence wlieu possible, as it is wasteful 
and laborious to cut one from a bircli board with a bow¬ 
saw’, or seaid it to a sawnnill to be out on a band-saw. 

The method of joininj^ a ph'ce on to the old rocker, 
adopted in this case, will suit many workers ; it is shown 
iiy A and n (Fi". 12). It is a h.'ilvcd joint, and a little 
critical ob.servation will show that when well lilted, glued, 
and secured with a screw from the inner side, it is (juitc 
sirojig and reliable. 'I’liis ha.\ iiig been done, put aside to sot. 

< _ _ _ __—• 

A 

j _ ^ ^' __3'' 

a 

12.—.loint in fHiiiir Uoeker 

■Ml the joints of the legs and spindles ari' carefidlv knocked 
ajiai't with a mallet, and put, together again with hot 
strong glue, tin; inside of the hoh's being glued as well 
as t.he ends of the pieees. Some joints that are too loose 
sJionld be seenred with a .serew or a fine sprig. The same 
i.s done with the back joints, after seeing th.at they are 
eleaiK'd out five from old glu('.; but the joints of the 
outside uprights to the. seat ma,y be so loose that it is best 
to wedge them, as shown at a (Fig. 14). 
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The otlicr cliiiir is also loose in all Uio joirils, the actual 
brnalus boin" the top pin end of tbc rif;lit-luuid njiriglit 
broken oif in the curved rail, and a. piece missing out of 
the seat where t,he hole is cut for the Icftdiand u()right 
(see A, Fig. 15). The broken ])in is rcplnced with a dowel 
as shown by Fig. 111. care being taken when boring to 
keep central and straight, both wit.h tin' turned end and 



MjJ, H, I'lirfs HncK iiiul (^Inir Sc:U 



i'i;; IS. Purlii*n ol (Ili.iir Sidl 


the biokeii [lin in the eurvcil rail. All Ibe loo,sc joints 
are th<‘.n re-glued and the back li.vcd on, the left-hand 
upright being secured with a .sciew ,is shown at n 
The broken ]iait is then nia le good by filling and gluing 
two piere.s (sec n, J' ig. 15), wliii.h. when set,, are triuinied olT 
and secured with a couple of flue .sprigs (see, o, Fig. 14). 

The chan-.-. ari'. ne,\'t smoothed down with glass-pa|icr, 
brashed free from du.st. and stained witli a small (piantity 
of aniline walmit^ dye dissolved in methylated spirit. 
Then they arc rubbed over with linseed oil, which is left 
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2 ft. squiiro and 1 ft.. 4 in. liigh wlion laid on ilic flooi 
should be k(‘j)t for t.his jmrjjose. A thick cover of old felt 
shoidd be put on the packing-casc, .and the chair laid on it. 
to be stri])]ied with a .stripjung chi.sel (,in oM .screwdriver 



thiin the dowel, so as ndt, (.o allcr the hole, .and ju'eked 
out with a small euiige or chisel. A longer dowel 
should tlien be tilted ill, and the hole in llic rail 
doepeiied to match it. The broheii-off piece of ra.il should 
be fixed ou accurately with a 2-in. .screw, .as shown in Fig.-21, 
When it fits cjuil-e close, it siuiiild be nitserewcd again, and 
the broken surfaetts made warm; then hot and rather 
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thin glue is ai)plied, and the parts are screwed together* 
quickly, the work being done in a warm jilace. Glue should 
be put in the dowel holes, and on the dowels and joint 
surfaces, and the rail knocked on with a mallet. Two 



pieces of strong string, four j)ads of folded paper, and two 
short pieces of wood should be at hand for cramping up 
the joints in the manner shown in Fig. 22. Fig. 23 is a 
diagram marked from the chair, showina- the finished 






J?i4- 20.—Broken Top Rail of Parlour Chair Fig. 21.—Repairing Rail with Screw and Do«el 
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A Bimplo and quick mct.liod of webbing is shown in* 
Fig. 22. German web, wliie.h is very much cheaper than 
Ihiglisii, is u.sod, and wears fairly well. Webbing nearly 
iihvays breaks first whore there is pressure on the inner 
of the wood 
baine ; but when the 
siiaTji corner is rasped 
oil. it la.sts consider- 
ably longer. The 
welibiiig should liebe- 
"iin at one of the back 
uprights. Double it 
o\er at the end about 
1 in., and fix with 
three j-in. webliing 
taeks; then .stretch 
as light as jiossible 
with a web strainer 
or Ihiek, fix with 
three tacks whilst 
being held (almost 

Fid. 22.—Crarapind Rail Joints 

directly over the front 

leg), cut off, double over, and drive in two more tacks 
The quickest rvay to cut off the web is to slash it off 
with a sharj) Icnifc. 

The webbing should ne.xt be covered over with canvas, 
doubled on the edges and fixed with |-iu. tacks, being 
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fetched as tight as jwsible. Tacks can then ho jmt 
round the edge in twos, aboni, 4 in. afiart, and a striiin 
looped from one to the otlier. n.-; .sliown in Fig. 24. Fig. 2o 
shows how to do tin's, ganging the slackness of Ibe loops 



out the dust and make, it soft. The stuffing of “ j||va ” 
(a cheap stufling of dried seaweed) .slmuld be iiacked (irmly 
under the strings, as shown in Fig. 20; then the flock 
stuffing can be piled on, and |:ress(‘d down with the. liands. 
It will then be as shown in Fig. 27. A covering of leather 
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should put ou a cover of canvas or calico before the 
final cover, to ensure getting the scat the right shape. 
It will be the better for it, and the only reason for not 
doing it is to save a little stuff and time. For the. sakx 
of cheaj) juoduction the practical workman has to learn 
to make the one cover do. 

The cramping strings should now bo, removed, and 



Fig 26,—Alva Stuffing packed under String. 
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'the repaired joints and any roughness smoothed down 
with fine glasspaper. The wood being of birch stained 

walnut colour will show white __ 

where the stain has worn off. 

This should be touched uj) 
with a little aniline walnuti 
stain in methylated spirit. A 
coat of spirit varnish should 
then be given, applied with 
a camel-hair brush 
in a warm room. 

When dry it can 
be finished off by 
stroking over with 
a rubber of french 
polish. 

The seat is fin¬ 
ished with leather- 
cloth banding and 
studs, which com- 
pletcs the chair, as 
shown by Fig. 2!). 

In a repairing .shop a job of this land would cost almost 
as much as a new chnir, unless a quantity were done 
together; but when jiropcrly done the cliairs will prove 
better in aiipearancc and mo^e serviceable than when new. 



29.—Parlour Chair Repaired and 
P'inislied 




CHAt‘TER III 

Dining Chairs 


A ifAlP. Hppciriioii (il a repair job wliit-li I’recpiciitly occurs’ 
and its progress tbrougli the Lands of a |)ractical workman, 
arc illustrated by the series of photographs rcjiroduccdi 



30.—Markin); Chair Braces and Rails with Chisel 

111 this chapter. The chair shown is a good one, which 
has been in use about thirty years, and came to hand with 
the leather cover in a ragged coinlition, the webbing 
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hanging down under the seat, the frame being loose i i 
two joints, and the top back rail off. 

Thi! first tiling to do was to strip off the ujiholsterv 
with a mallet and chisel. The braces were all loose; but 
before removing they were marked, so as to know their 



Fig. 31.— Loose Chair Joints taken Apart 


places without any trouble. This is be.st done with a 
chisel (see Fig 30), m,iking a dent across the, joint of the 
brace and r.iil at the .same time, marking them /, //, //;, 
////. They can then be knocked out, and the loose 
joints separated. The tenons of the rails will be found to 
be J in. too narrow for the mortice boles in the legs, so 
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they must bo “ blind wedged.” This is done by making’ 
,1 saw cut in the tenons J in. from each corner (see Fig. 31), 
in which arc inserted hardwood wedges. The wedges 
mirst be no longer than the de[)(-h of the mortice holes, 
the sa)nc width at tin; thickness of the tenons, and ta[ici 



li'om i in. to a ])oint. They slionlil not be driven home, 
bnl lelt .standing out about iJ in, (see Fig. .32). 

In this po.sition the joints are ready for gluing up, 
which is best done in a warm room. Oood strong glue 
should be used, not very thick, and (piitc hot. It is also 
an .advantage to heat the joints before applying the glue. 
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The cramps should be ready at hand, but if these arc m t 
available, the method of cramping with strings and winder!, 
as shown, may be ado[ited. This method has manv 
advantages, and is often used where iron cramps arc 
unsuitable. The glue must be applied (irst in the uiorticu 



Fii;. .tS.—Joiiitb Oiimpcd up willi Strings and Winders 

holes, then to tlii; tenons and shoulders, and the woil> 
put together quickly, being knocked up with the mallet. 
The cramping string.s should have a knot at one ciid, ami 
be jmt round the legs above and below the joints, makii d 
a slip knot, and drawing tight, the free end of the string 
being slipped in agaiust the legs. Then they arc twisted 
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ii,li the i)icccs of dowol wood to pull the joints close, 

■ iving a few knocks with the luallot to help them. 

The method of cramping the to)i rail joints is clearly 
shown in Fig. 33. 'J’hcse joints have jmibahly come 
undone through insufficient glue b(>ing apjdiod in the 
original construction, so they oidy rinpiire re-gluing both 
inside the holes and on the dowels. In this connection 
p.irticular care must be taken not to use too much or too 
thick glue, !i.s t.he dowels on entering the holes can close 
Iheni up air-light, the coni]ire.ssod air keeping the joints 
lioin coming up close. It is a good plan to make a slight 
V-groovi' with th(' corner of a sharp chisel along the dowels 
to allow the air to osca[) 0 . 

Wiicn the dowels are lirokcn and require renewing, 
the old ones should first he hored down the centre with 
a small hit. Then they may he hroken up and jheked 
out with a bradawl. The u.se of tlie same boles ensures 
the joint fttiiig eoni'ctly, which is not so when the old 
dowels 're hored out direct with a dowel bit. 

In Fig. 33 it will be nolieed that the cramping strings 
are in front of the cross hack ra,il, so us to pull the joints 
inore direct. The chair frame must be loft in a dry place 
to .set. (Ilned-up work shoiihl always have iilenty of time 
to set. iSomc workmen judge by the surplus glue showing 
outside the joints, but this is a mistake. It must he 
understood that the air cannot easily penetrate to the 
inside of a motticc-and-tenon or dowelled joint. 
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In cramjjing with strings it may he stated that they 
must be ])arallel, or the frame will ho twisted. This is 
generally noticeable by th(‘. chair not standing level, and 
must l>e ])ut right at once by regulating the stiings aiid 
stringing the frame. When there i.s not a |>erfectly lev('l 
board or slab to ascertain fliat a chair is level, turn it 
upside down and lay two straight piece.s of wood on tin 
legs. When quite parallel the chair i.s level. 

The braces should be glued in at once, to ensure the 

R(|Uareness of the 
seat frame, and 
when not sullici- 
cntlv tight fittiing 
they should also 
be screwed. It 

_' would not do to 

take oil tl.e strings 

and web the seat, as the straining of the wad) might 
open the joints, so thi' nphofstering and fini.shing must 
be left until the glue is quite hard. 

The glui'd joints of the clniir bidng thoroughly set, the 
crani|iing strings .arc removed and the .surplus glue trinnned 
off. In view of the ];olishing. it. is t.licn washed wdth hot 
water containing a little soda., using a small .stiff liru.sh 
to remove all dirt, and finishing off with clean water without 
soda. 

The chair is now ready for re-webbing. No. 12 Euglisli 
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(‘b is generally used for this class of work, put, on with 
-in. webbing tacks. The size of the scat is 1 ft. 01 in. 
i)V 1 ft. 5 in., therefore, six webs, three each way, will be 
ic(|uircd. To begin, the end of the web is doubled over 
about 1 in. and fixed on the centre of the back rail with 
four tacks, which should be in.scrted rather irn'ftularly, 
so as not to be all in line with the grain of the wood, which 
is liable to sjilit. 

For stretching the web, a tool called a “ web strainer” 
(sec Fig. 3t) is used by some ujiholslerers ; but this is often 
discarded for the much sim|!ler method here explained, 
which is considered (jiiickir. Instead of the. .strainer, a 
block of wood about in. b\’ 3 in. by 1 in. is used in the 
manner .shown in Fig. 3."), The strained web is (ir.st fixed 
with three tacks whilst benig bi ld, then cut off. allowing 
.about 1 in. to double o\er anil two more tacks inserteil. 
This is the correct way t,o gel, used to, and better than 
dri\ing in tacks ha|ihazard. 

The *wo other webs are put on, one at each side, then 
the three across, as shown in Fig, 3'.i. It is next covcied 
witli a piece of strong canvas, stretched tight, doubled 
over on the edges, and fix<'d with f-in. tacks (.see Fig. 37). 

In mtiny cases (as in the pu'e.sent) the ‘‘first .studing ” 
can be used again as it is. .After being laid on the ground 
and the dust beaten out with a stick, it is tacked in place 
again as before, and a few ” tie ” stitches |mt through to 
fix it to the webbed bottom. Some stitching twine is thcii 
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mit from corner to corner of tfie scut, catcbing the 
.-stuffing midway in the form of large loose stit(;hea (see 
Kig. 38), 

The top stnlfing is eompcsi’d of hair and a little cotton 
tlock. This is laid on the ground and beaten witfi the 
edge of a stick, al.'out 3 ft. 0 in. long by 2 iji. \vid<' by J in. 
thick. The object i.s to beat out all the dnst and soften 
the hair, so that very little teasing with the fingers will 
be najuired. 

In beginning to “second stnIT,” sonie of the hair is 
first ])acked under the strings all round ; then the tloi-ks 
• lie ]Hit inside and the remainder of the hair is evenly 
distribiili'd o\er. The .stuRing nin.st be packed on with an 
idea to the finished shape of the .seat, which should slope 
gr.idnally from the, front to the back, the crowm of the seat 
being about the centre, a little, nearer the front. It is 
covered with a jiiece of calieo first lacked loosely over, 
till' tack.s being only ]iartly driven. The stnftiiig i.s then 
pre.s.sed dowm with the lianiks, the tacks being drawn out a 
few at a time, and the. cover pulled down f-o the correct 
shape and re-t,ackcd, a.s shown in Fig, 3t). It should now 
be o.vamined to see that it is of cipial firmne.ss all over, 
regulating by probing through the ctilico cover with the long 
needle to work the .stuffing ahout as roijuired, 

A sheet of wadding is next laid over, and the final 
covering put on, in this case best quality leather cloth. 

The ue.xt proceeding is to [lolish the chair frame. It 
1 ) 
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1 first examined, and any rmifrlincss or dents smoothed 
„ith No. 2 and No. 1 glasspaper. Parts where the bare 
'\()od shows slunild be nibiiod over with a rag dipped in 
law linseed oil; then the chair is well dn.sted over and 
iVench-polished. To do (his a jiolishing “ rubber ” is made 
In’ folding a bit of wadding in a cover of old calico to form 
i |)!ul about the size of an egg, j)ointed at one end. The 
|)olish is poured into tfie wadding to saturate, and the 
aiv’cr drawn neatly over without wrinkles, to cause the 
jiolish to ooze evenlv through with slight )iressure of the 
ingers. The tip of tlie tinger is dipped in linseed oil and 
I'lihlied over the surface of the “ rubber,'’ which is stroked 
iver the back of t.he chair, once only, then moving on 
lown the upriglits, along the seat rails and round the 
egs. This is repeated until graduallv a bright, smooth, 
lard finish is attained. 'J'he rubber is worked out fairly 
Iry before re-charging with more jiolish, and as little oil 
IS possible is used. A caniel-hair brush is used for getting 
iito the nicks of the turning or nioiildiug, care being 
aken to apj’lv it not too wet. In using either brush or 
ubber, they should nevi'r be wet enough for the polish 
o run, and the work is be.st done in a warm room. It is 
Iry as soon as finished, but should be allowed jileuty of 
inic to harden before being handled. 

The banding and studs are then put round the scat, 
ivhich completes the chair, making it as good as new 
see Fig. 40). 
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Repairing Carved Oak Dining Chair.-~One of a set 
-i six repaired cliairs is illustrated Fig. 41. They were 
,li broken throngli one of the. hack uprights at the obviously 
ivoak'ost ]>oiut, nanielyj the thnuiest part ol the turning 
rthere the back is joined to thi' scat. 'I'ho. breaks were 
iniihir to that shown in Fig. 4'2. lUul the oak been hard 
1111(1 tough, this might not have happened; but it was 
id Ihe dry, light, brittle kind. 

.Vt tirst it would ,s(‘etn a diilieult t.liing t.o repair, and 
two of them had bi‘en done in a wav with glue and nails 
and pii'ees of iron screwed on. 'J’his is a very couinion 
(v.i v of repail mg chair-b,icks tlie res'dt being far from 
'trong, ugly, and depreeinting llie value if the chair. 

The right way to do repair.- of this kind is t.o cut through 
hot.li the broken and the .sound upriuhf. with a tine saw 
It A (Fig 4d). The broken turnii g being a fresh break is 
lound to lit together ipiitc well, .so both the jagged surfaces 
■ire warmed bi tore the lire, and earefullv glued together, 
iisiiig h '. strong, but rather thin glue. ,V few taps with 
ihe hammer dl bring the joint close, and ahiiost invisible. 
It is left, until ne.xt day to set, and then both the turnings 
Old the sipiares are bored with a ^-in. twist bit lor dowelling 
see Fig. 43), care being taken to keep them exactly central 
uid straight. The dowels are made ol tough birch to fit w ell 
tut not too tight, and are glued into the turnings, the 
■loles as well as the dowels hoing glued. The buck is then 
ilaced in position as shown by Fig. 44 for the final gluing. 
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:'>nils up close by tajipiiig the toj) ends of the uprights 
\\ith a mallet. The surplus glue is iiMuiediately washed 
,Ul with a rag dipped in the hot water of the glue pot. 
rig. 4.') shows the construction of the joint. 

Those chairs which had been previously “ botched up ” 
ivith thiclc glue, nails, and iron plates will reijuirc to 



Fig, •44. -diair Fuck in position for (Iluing Joint 


have complete new tui'niu^s marie?, as the broken surfaces 
will jiot come together perfectly. Tough oak is chosen, 
and tlie dow'el jiins turneil on to fit a hole bored in a piece 
of wa.ste, wood with the same twist bit. In gluing up 
these joints a slight niche or groove is cut along the dowel 
pins to allow the compressed air to esciape; otherwise it 
is very dillicult to send the joints close, and forcing often 
Siilits the wood. 







Fig» 46.—Chairs cleaned ready for Polishing 

tunitv of cxaniiii'iig Ihc work previously done, and t" 
observe Low it Las stood tbrough tlic years of usage. 

TLe two nuiLogany cLair frajucs sLown by L’ig. 46 ao' 
“old acquaintances” of tLe writer. TLe first tune tbc;' 
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;inic to hand they were Iof)se in every joint, and the top 
uaek rail of Itotli cliaiis was inissin'^. TLey were first 
‘aken to jm'ces and well txUiod up, tinni braeed and blocked 
<is .shown in hig. 47. 1 lie ctu ner braces of the right-hand 
'■liair are of hard )))r(li, avi*!! ^bu'd, and screwed. 

I he oilier chair is treated t)dlef(aillv, atid in de.scribiiig 
liiis the object is to sliow that th*' expert worker does not 
tu- hinisi‘lf to one method, but }i;is several, which he uses 
as occasion demands, Ihiaigh eiauts ol (In* same design 
sii'iuld be treated alike. As Iheo' are no braces in the 
'•hair, l.liov ur'c l.lorl.t'd as sIhiw'ii, wliicli is n good iiK'tlwJ 
li sfi'cirjtlioniiig. I'jcicli i-onioi' ooiisists of ti block 2J in. 
king by J ill. Ibid; and f!io Viidtli of lie I'aiks. They are 
'.'I'll fiHcd and glued in i/lad'; Ihcn (be rounded corner 
blocks are |ire|iarcd, Ike grain running verticallv, and 
glued likeui,-,e. 

To make a new top r.id lor one chair would meiui that 
if iniisf be cut from a block of inabogauv mcasuriiig about 
1 U. <>i in. long by ."d in. wide by 111 in. thick; but as 
llicrc arc two i-cquircd the block would need to be 0 in. 
thick. Then it i.s not very easy to cut .'5-iii. mahogany, 
unless it cau be done with a band-saw instead of 'with the 
bow saw; So, eonsidi'ring the stuif and time, it makes 
rather an cx[iensivo job. bkirtunatoly, however, in a 
rcj.airing shop (here is generally an .assortment of odd 
Jiarts of hrokeii funiitnrc, and t'vo old top rails were 
found which were reshaped and adapted as shown, the 
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result being good, but not quite true to the original 


The chairs, after many years of hard serv'ice, arc mucJi 
knocked and scratched, very dirty, and with the upholstered 
loose seats missing. The tirst thhig to do is to give thejn 



Fig. 47—Cliairs strengthened willi Corner I!lock» 


a good washing with strong soda and water, and tln'ii 
to remove all the 'ill poli.sh w'ith a shar[i scraper. The 
scratches and dents are cleaned out as much as possible, 
and those that are too dciqi iilled up with putty coloured 
with Venetian red; then the chairs are cleaned up with 
No. 2 and No. 1 glasspaper. Fig. 4C shows the chaii.'i 
when this has been done. They are next wiped all over 
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>vith a soft rag dipped in raw linseed oil, and, allowing 
ten niinutcs for tlie oil to soak in, the surplus is then wiped 
olf with a dry rag. In this condition they can be handled 
without getting soiled. It is an advantage to let the oil 
dry in before polishing. 

The frames for the loose scats are made of deal of about 
:?-in. by 1 in. section. It is not necessary to stick to any 
hard-and-fast rules in this connection, or as regards the 
joints, which may be halved or dowelled. In the present 
instance halved joints arc made in the chair shown by 
l<'ig. T8; but in that shown by h’ig. 4!) the stuff is too short 
lo make the front and back rail of the r>ther frame, so it is 
dowel-jointed, rather than go to the cxj)cnse of cutting into 
a long board. Both frauics are fitted, allowing -J in. less 
all round to be. made up by the ujiholstery, and they are 
kp|it in }ilace by a dowel in the centre of the front rail 
of the. chair, lifting a corresponding hole in the frame. 
Along tihe back edge of the frames a triangular slip is 
nailed on, and mitred rd. the cut-out corners of the frame 
that fits the back uprights. The joints of the frames 
should be allowed plenty of time to sot before the webbing 
can be done, so the chairs can undergo the first part of 
the french polishing process. 

First, they should be well rubbed over with a clean 
rag to remove all dust. Then pour some polish into a 
Cup, in which is a camel-hair brush as used by polishers. 
A piece of wadding should now bo folded up in a piece of 
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old calico about 6 in. square, making a pad about tL( 
size of an egg, pointed at one end. The cover is opened 
and some polish poured into tbc wadding until very moist, 
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,i,iid on being folded it oozes freely tlirougli the cover with 
light pressure. 

Hixvc some linseed oil in a .saucer to dip the finger in, 
and rub over the siirfiice of tlie jnul. One chair should 
be stroked all over with the ]iad or “ rubber,” as it is 
I'ulled, once onlv ; then tlie “rnlilier” is recharged with 
poli.sh and tlie other chair tipateil likewi.:c. This proce..ss 



Fig. 50.—Method of Webbing Loose Scats 


should be rej-eated, one chair drying whilst the other is 
being done over. The movement is varied occasionally 
from working in straight lines to a circular motion where 
pos.siblc, such as the to[) back rails. The turned legs are 
done over occasionally with the brush, care being taken 
to have it only moist. 

At first the chairs do not seem to get any better after 
they have been done two or three times, but after that 
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they be/rin to shine. When the rubber begins to stii k 
or drag on the work, it should be rubbed over slighth’ 
with the linseed oil, and worked out fairly dry befou' 
recharging with polish. When fairly well polished the 
chairs are left to harden and to be finished oft later. 


The scat frames should now be webbed as shown in 
Fig. 50. Note the bench hook at the back edge of the 
frame to keep it down. Two webs each way are put on, 



51 and 52.—One Seat Frame Webbed and Canvased, Another 
with Hair Stuffed under Strings 


equally dividing the space; then they are covered witli 
canvas stretched tightly over and tacked round the doubleil 
edges. The next thing is to half-drive a tack near each 
corner and two in the centre of the front rail, about I in. 
apart. Then stretch a string from one to the other loosclv, 
and drive them home. As the chairs are good, the seats 
are to be stuffed with cuded hair, which is first packed 
firmly under the strings, as shown in Figs. 51 and 52. 
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Upholstering the Loose SeaU 


When both scats arc stuffed firmly and evenly under 
the strings, the inside is filled up level; then more hair 
' ^ is j)ut on all ovt.-r and 



nresacd down with the 
A hands, judging for the 
& finished scatsto bcabont 
* 2 in. high on the 

front edge. But 
as the seats must 
be. of a shape to 
malch each de- 
.sign of chair, the 
right-hand seat 


I'lii. .S.t. - HeiSimiinff to .Siltch I'ront Hdge of Seal 


higher than the front edge, and the left-hand sc,it 
'.ibout 1 in. higher. The loose hair, of cour.se, piles up 
0 in. or S in. high, according to the strength of the curl 
of the hair. They are then covered with “ scrim ” (a 
light canvas), first loosely, the tacks being only partly 
driven. Then, pressing down the stuffing, the tacks are 
removed at one side and the cover jmlled down tight, 
turned in and tacked on the, tup corner of the edge. The 
other sides are done in the stuuc way. 

J’ho seats are now ready for stitching the front edge 
1^0 give firmness and shape. For this purpose a 9-in. 
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upholsterer’s needle and stitching twine are used; t^ie 
needle has a point at both ends. Fig. 53 shows the begin¬ 
ning ot the, left-hand seat. The fore, point of the iiee(ilc 
is entered at the side, abcjiit 1 in. from (he, eorncr, jnst 
on the edge, of the wood fr.iir.e, .nnd eome.s out about 
.5 in. on (he (op, tiu' (hnnib and foie-linger being n.^ 1 
as a guide. 'I’he 

needle is drawn ^ ^ 

then (he imeh ^ ^ 

corner (see 
Fig. .54-). It is 

I .1 T iMf*. 5 (. Hack Thrust of Hrst Sthch 

drawn Uiroutiu 

until the. knot end of (In' siring is widiin a few ineln- 
of the scat; then a sliii-knot is made and drawn 
on the corner. The next s(,iieh, the needle eM(''n 
cbout 2 in. farther along the fi'onl. edge, of the, seat, h 
is drawn through to the c\c as before, the b.nek p*'iit 


being directed and pushol back, ajipearing about II in. 
back from where it entered. The twine is twisted Ivko 
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round the needle (see Fig. 05), wLieli is then drawn through 
and the stitch pulled tight. This coiiiiocts the stitches 
and ])revents them from slipping, and is continued along 
t.hc front edge to the other corner. 

It is thought that (he jdiotographic illustrations will 
make the j)roce.s.s iiorfectly intelligible. 

The object of this kind of stitching is 
first to get the (wine behind the stiilllng 
and then to pull it to the front edge 
Ity drawing the 
hand over (he, 
top of the seat, 
» a soft jilace w'ill 
b(! felt where 
the stuIBng has 
been pulled 
away, which i.s 
made up by 
probing with a. 
tool called a 

- 1 ^ . . . , “regulator” 

‘IS. 03. — Iwistin^ TM'uie round Needle before 

Driwitig Out (set'Fig. 5, ]r. 11), 

wtn'!;i)ig tlie hair forwanl.s from the bark' edge until the 
seat is of equal firmness all over (see Fig. 5(i). 

The other seat is done, the, same until the end of the 
first row of stitches. 'J’hen a second row is begun above, 
returning to the left-hand corner. With those stitche.s. 
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the needle is drawn rifjht through about 1 in. from the 
front edge, so that the stitches also show on the top, but 
are not connected as the front. This forms a “finger 
roll ” slightly overhanging, as illustrated in Pig. 59. 

The chairs have now the ajipearancn .shown by Pig. 57. 



Fig. 56.—Using the t Ipholstcrcr’s Regulating Tool 


A few “ tie ” stitches arc rnn through to fix the stuffing 
tc the canvas bottom. These stitches show on the under 
side about J in. long, in about the centre of each of tlie 
eight canvas squares, and 34 in- long on the top “ scrim ” 
covering. A little more hair is next spread evenly over, 






fit. 58.—View ibawiiig Undereides of Finnhed Loose Seats 
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i-hen a layer of slioet wadding, and the final cover of leather 
.■loth. The latter is pulled down as liglit as po.ssiblo free 
irora wrinkles, and tacked on the under side of the scat, 
beginning at the centre and working towards tlie corners, 
wliieh arc doubled iji and taeked last (see big. 58). 

The polish lias by this time somewhat sunk in. so the 
chairs receive a second polish, thus making (hem into 
(wo really good-class chairs (see Kig.s. GO and Gl). 



CHAPTER V 


Easy Chairs 


Fig. 62 sIiow.s an easy eliair vi’ry much out of repair. 
The state of the seat is such that haiipeus to all ca.sv 


chairs after bciii^ iu iiw', i 
years, according to usage or 
the quality of the material 
and workmanship. 

This chair had been in 
constant use for six yciins 
since being last rcpaii'cd, 
and the webbed bottom 
that supports the upliol- 
stcred seat had collapsed 
(see Fig. 6li). It is not a 
difficult matter to re-web 
the bottom, because it can 
be done without interfering 


>ay, for from two to twcnt\ 



Fig. 62.—'Easy Cimir to be 
Repaired 

with the stuffing. The chair 


should be turned upside down, with the front edge 


of the seat resting on a stool, and the old web stripped 


oS with a mallet and chisel, as shown in Fig. 64. 

Ajb it is a good piece of furniture, well upholstered and 
haii-stufie(i the spring canvas and cord lashings are foutd 
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to be in good condition and likely to outlast another 
webbed bottom (see Fig. 65). The method of rc-webbing, 
using a block of 
wood for straining 
tlie web, is shown 
l)V Fig. 60, and jj-iii. 
webbing tacks ai'e 
iLsed for fi.xing. Wlicu 
(rlie webbing is done, 
the sjirings can be 
]mt in position, and 


Figs. 63 and 64.—Collapsed Webbing 
and the Method of Stripping it 




Fig. 64 v'i 


illustrations 

that the chair legs are very rickety. At some time it was 


rec[uired to raise the seat 2 in., and this was done by fixing 
blocks between the legs and frame. As Fig. 62 shows, this 
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Fig. 08. TLc iiiiprovemeiit cITectod is apparent by com¬ 
paring Fig. 62 with Fig. 69. 

The chair had been black varnislied, but this was 
cleaned off with a cabinetmaker’s scraper, disclosing a 
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f' '■ (quality of walnut. The polishing is a simple matter, 
'j lic legs, moulding, and front of the arms being of walnut, 


ere rubbed 
iner with the 
linseed-oil rag, 
I lien polished 
V, 1th a rubber 
■Tiitl brown 
[ulisli in the 
usual way. 
Tiie wood be¬ 
lli” iiard and 
elo.se-grained, 
a grain filler 



in^. 67,—Easy Igmir Eotlom Ue-welibed and 
Springs Sfitclied 



'ig. 6S.—Frame made with I.egs and Mould¬ 
ing attached to Screw on (ihair Bottom 


is not necesisary; 
but in gaining 
the jioli.shed siir- 
faee the jiroeess 
is a.s.sisted b}’ 
occasional apjili- 
cations oi the 
caiiiel-liaic brush, 
polish only being 
used. 

The stuffing 


7as covered with a striped ticking which was rather 
lusightly; therefore, sheets of white wadding arc laid 
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over and covered with blue sateen; The front side oi 


the chair back is covered first, drawing the stuff o\ci 
and fixing with l-in. light gimp pins to the hacks of rails 




Hg. 72.—Bunding on Clialr Seat 
with Batent B'astencrs 


Fig. 71.—Fixing Outside Back 
Cover 


and uprights. The chocks are next covered, tacking 
the gathered edge to the curve of the wood. Then the 
eims are covered, the stuff being tacked on the under 
side, the back side of the uprights, and round at the polisheJ 
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lood, using fine gimp pins tinted to match the stuff. 
Hie outside cheeks were covered with a piece of stuff 
lacked to the back up- — 

riglit and pinned over to ‘ 

cover the tacks and /'j fj 

ucatly stitched (sec ' '^/^/ ' / 

Kig.70). _ / A 0 

The scat is next . /jX / ^ 

covered,' the stuff being • / . V''■■i 

tacked close to the ' 


l‘ig. 74.—Fixing Detachable 
Cover 


S jj niouldiiig. Then 

ft 'N a piece is pinned 

^^ck, and 

f stHched on as' 

^Ba^i ® shown in Fig. 71. 

'Finished i'n The tackcd edge at the mould- 

oHl ing IS covered .with a bandmg 
* long enough to go right round 
the chair, and made of a strip of the stuS 2i in. wide 

folded to J in. wide, machine-sewn to keep it together. 

< 

f’atent fasteners are sewn on at regular distances, allowing 


Fi^. 73.—Cluiir 
Finished in 
Under Cover 
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Sve or six to eaci side of the chair (see Fig. 72). These 
are for fixing the detachable covers. 

Fig. 73 shows the chair at this stage of the work. The 

blue sateen is intended . 

only as an under 
cover; but with the ; 

iiolishcd walnut it has , 

an appearance gootl i i* Jr 

enough for a finished ! m " 

article. I K 

The detachable i 

chintz covens are of a ^ 






Fig. 75. — C I) a i I 
Finit,hed in De¬ 
tachable Cover; 






Fig. 76.—Cushion and Pillow for Chair: Open 

striped pattern, and particular attention should be paid to 
getting it to work out unifSrm. The back piece is fittei 
first, observing to get one of the principal stripes centra!. 
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lid then the remainder comes right. This is tern- 
'.irarily tacked at the back of the rails and u^wights; 
I hen pieces are fitted over the cheelis, and also temporarily 

i. icked. They are then pinned on, basted together, and 
1 , 1 . the gathered edges. Where the stuff )mlLs out at the 
hiwer back rail, and turns round under the arms at the 

ii. ick uprights, a hem .about 1 in. wide i.s made. A piece 



I'ij. 77.—Cushion and Pillow: Closed 


IS neyt cut to cover the outside b.ack completely, with a 
liern at the bottom and side edges to fit neat at the mould¬ 
ing .and outline of the ujirigltte, and turned in and basted 
at the top gathered edge of the back cover. Pieces arc 
lilted to the outside cheeks in the same way to extend 
iielow the arm and 1 in. round the hack. Then they are 
faken carefully off and machined. 

The arm covers are fitted after the same manner. 
Hiving hemmed edges to overlap each other on the under 
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side, and to turn round the back. Where they fit at tV 
polished wood they are finished with a close-fitting wrist¬ 
band about I in. wide, made to show the dark stripe of 
the stuff. 

The seat cover is next fitted and small holes made on 
the hemmed edges to correspond with the patent fasteners 



Fig. 78.—Easy Chair Complete with 
(Cushion and Pillow 


and four small brass round-headed nails which are driven 
into the l)ack wood rail. The arms and back covers are 
also fixed with the brass nails. A banding is next made 
and the corresponding parts of the patent fasteners sewn 
on to niatch. This forms a detachable gimp to keep the 
covers on and give a good finish (see Figs. 74 and 75). 

There are a down-stuff4U cushion and round pillow 
belonging to the chair; and these also should be covered 
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f. ii ll the blue sateen. The detachable cover for the cushion 
s made with plain scams, the opening having a single hem 
it the button-hole flap and a double liem to correspond, 
;lic inside hem fitted with linen buttons, the outeide one 
i.'j a cover. The round pillow is fitted with pipe seams 
uid borders with a running string at each end (see Figs. 
;(i and 77). 

|fig. 7S .shows the chair finished. The cushions may 
a,|i]icar to be too high ; liiit they are .so soft that a person 
sit ting in the chair sinks down into ide.al comfort. 



CHAPTER VI 

Levelling Chair and Table Legs 

In many cases, the cause of a cliaii’, table, or other four- 
legged article roching instead of standing steady on Itf 
door is because the door itself is nntnie. This shoulil 
be ascertained by moving (he article about on the door. 

If the faidl is in the furniture, one of the leg.s nin.t 
either be shortened, or one of them must have some ])aekihg 
wood or cardboard of the reijuired tliieknes'', nailed uikIit 
it. Shorteii'iig one, of the legs by cutting is, of conive, 
the best way. The cause of the a|)|iarent inequality in 
length is cither that the article was badly eon.strucb"!. 
or that the wnrjhig of some part of if, has raised or thrown 
down one of the, legs. In any ease, their .letual length as 
indicated by measurement is generally the same. 

Whether the rectification is don(> by cutting or t.' 
packing, there is no need (o alter more than one of fin’ 
legs. Three legs will alway.s make even contact with the 
floor, whether the latter is a true surface or not. It is 
essential, therefore, to reduce or increase the length ol 
the fourth leg until it is in coniaet at the, same time as tin' 
others; but a true surface must be selected for making 
the correction. 

7a 
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A simple method of marking the exact amount to be 
cut from the fourth leg is shown in Fig. 79; this is a 
method of scribing. Four bloclrs of equal thickness (four 
pieces cut from the same planed board) are used on a true 
surface beneath the legs. Three of the legs stand on 
blocks, and the, fourth block is placed 
at the side of the leg to be cut. A 
line can then be marked as shown on 
the side of the leg, or all round if 
necessary, and this will indicate the 
exact amount to saw off. There is a 
choice of two legs at oj)po- 
site corners which may he 
shortened, ( either of the 
two others may be length¬ 
ened. The height of one 
of the. short legs from the 
floor, when the three others 
are touching, might, of 
course, be measured in- 
stead of using blocks, and » 

that amount cut from one of the others; but the result 
might not be so exact. 

A tenon saw should be used for cutting, and care should 
he taken to cut in the same plane as the bottoms of the 
other legs, so that the newly-cut surface will bear pro- 





CHAPTER VII 
A Drawing-room Settee 

A SETTEE coucli o£ French origin is shown by Fig. 80. 
Its framework has been re-cnamclled pure white, the 
little pieces of carving being picked out in gold leaf, and 
the upholstery re-covered with a strong material of pale 
blue twill silk. This latter is a stuff not generally used 
for upholstering, but tlic completed article has an extremely 
good appearance, and the stuff seems likely to wear much 
better than the silk tapestries usually employed. 

When the settee was submitted for renovation the old 
covering was of silk tajiostry of a floral design and stripes, 
and the frame was enamelled but not gilded. Originallv 
the frame had been gilded all over, and when it required 
renovatmg was enamelled instead of being re-gilt. Wood¬ 
work which is gilded is prepared with a mixture of .size 
and whiting. This ground and the enamel were much 
chipped off, especially where the ■ upholstery is tacked 
round. 

The first thing to be done is to strip off the outside back 
cover, then the front back and seat. The frame is next 
washed with hot water and soap, using a small nail-brush 

and cloth, and finished off with clean warm water. When 
74 
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;ry, all the small chipped-out places are filled up with a 
preparation of hot size and whiting to the consistency of 
iliick cream. This is allowed a few hours to set, and the 



' hole framework is then smoothed down with fine 
'•■^per. It is now given a thin coat of white enamel applied 
■ ith a camel-hair brush, in a warm room free from dust. 
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After standing for a day it is rubbed lightly over with 
glasspaper, and again enamelled. This second coat may 
at first seem to be sulficiont, but after standing two days, 
dark specks underneath may show through, so a third 
coat will be necessary. 

When this is fairly dry the carving is painted evenly 
over with gilders’ oil gold-size, and left until this is nearly 
dry and feels slightly sticky (“ tacky ”) to the touch; 
then the gold leaf is laid on, and pressed in with a small 
pad of wadding. Use a hair tip, occa.sionally applied to 
the hair of the worker’s head, to pick up the gold loaf 
and put it where required; or use transfer gold leaf on 
paper, and merely mb the back of the. jtaper after ajiplying. 

The upholstery stulTing may be in good condition, and 
only require re-covering. The now covers arc cut by 
laying the old ones on the material, observing to get the 
“figure” or piitterii of the silk to work out symmetrically, 
the back with the seat. They arc marked round and cut, 
allowing I in. to turn in on the edges to be tacked. • The 
stuffing is then covered with sheets of wadding, and the 
covers tacked on, first getting them into their right position 
and fixing temporarily with partly driven tacks. The 
back seam is then stitched in through the stuffing, to give 
shape to the back; then the covers are finally tacked, 
getting them quite tight and free from fulness or wrinkles. 
It is then finished with scroll gimp which is fixed with fine 
gimp pins to match, placed behind the threads. 




CHAPTER VIII 
Tables 


Repairing an Afternoon Tea Table.—Tbo table about 
to be described was submitted for re])airs. It is a 
desirable, piece of furniture, and as it is of simple con¬ 
struction, particulars will be given to enable readers of 
this handbook to make a similar one. 

The top i.s 2 ft. 0 in. scpiarc by J in. thick, composed 
o[ two boards 101 in. wide for the drop leaves, and one 
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Fig, 81.'' Kule- 

^ i'i'w 

joint Hinge: 


Open 



Fig. 82.—Rule-joint Hinge : 
Cloned 


board 10 in. wide for the centre stationar)^ piece. The 
extra | in. on the drop leaves is necessary to make the 
rule joint as shown in Figs. 81 and 82. The four corner 
legs arc 2 ft. 1 in. long and 1 in. Sfiuare, of rather plain 
turning, with 3 in. of square left on the top end, 
and IJ in. of square 3J in. from the foot. The stand 
complete measures 2 ft. by 9 in. The side rails are 1 ft. 
10 in. long, the turned ones having a ^-in. pin | in. long 
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on each end (extra length), and a square is left on 1| in. 
long, the centre of which is 6J in. from each end, measuring 
from the shoulders. The end rails are 7 in. long (pins 
extra). The to}) end rails are 2J in. wide, shaped on the 



lower edge, and the side rails are 2 in. wide, straight. 
These are dowel-jointed to the logs, and the stand is fixed 

fi 

to the top with screws through the rails. The frames for 
the adjustable legs are composed of the same kind of leg.s 
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and rails, the logs with more square left on for the joining* 
(d the rails and cutting of the notches to fit the side rails. 
1\vo of them arc cut oJi at the foot, and jointed to the 
left-hand squares of the lower rails, and the other parts 
of the legs are fitted with dowels or pins at each cud, to 
work between the low'cr and toji rails in suitable lioles. 




' 

A i 

1 

||| 
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I'igs. S5 and 86.— 
Incorrect and 
(’orrect Methods 
of Joining Kails 




Pig. 87.~Table Stand Complete 


Tlie other two legs arc notclicd half through to fit the side 
rails when closed, which are notched likewise to let the 
legs in flush. 

Fig. 8.3 shows the tabic as it came to be repaired. It 
had completely collapsed owing to some of the joints 
being badly made, though the work was otherwise very 
good; the joints of the long rails to the legs were too 
short in the pins and dowels. The cud frames were all 
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right (see Fig. 84), because these joints were made first, 
and the pins are of sufficient length. This is made clear 
by reference to Fig. 85. The correct way to make the 
joints is shown by Fig. 86. It woidd be an advantage to 
have the legs IJ in. or 1| in. square. 

In repairing these joints the short pins are cut off 



Fi^. 88.—Frame of Gate Lej or Lower Side Roit 


and replaced with dowels, and the holes chiselled to make 
the pins fit to a mitre. In gluing up the stand the gate 
leg frames are put in at the same time (see Fig. 88), the 
stand complete being shown Jity Fig 87. The top is fixed 
on with eight screws through the raib. Fig. 89 shows 
the table complete open, and Fig. 90 a side view closed. 
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Repairing a Mahogany Card Table—Fig. 91 sb i* 
an old mahogany card table of a pattern that is not in.it 
now, and might be included under the heading of auti(|iin 
There arc a good many tables after this stj'lo of coii 
struction, but varying in form and material; some squiirt 
some with rounded corners, and others circular, luiMiii 
sijuare or turned legs. The similai ity is in the top beini 


I 



Hg. 91.—Hack View of Old Card Table 


io two e({Ual jiarts, bingod on tliu edges for {oldiug, 
having a hack douhle-liinged rail to adjust the legs ti 
support the upper fold of the top when open. This t.ilifc 
is a well-made article in Spanish mahogany, the frwiii 
and side rails being bordered with satinwood and cl>iiii)'j 
banding inlay; but as nothing is to be done with 1 Im 
F ig. 91 gives a back view of the table folded, showing iH 
hinged rail a. This rail is destroyed with worms, aii^ 
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II list be removed to save the table, and replaced by a 
11 . w one. 

The table is first turned up.side down on the bench, 
and the corner blocks knocked out to got at the four screws 
with which the hinged rail is fixed through the inside 
i.iil, When removed, the rail must be .sawn through clo.se 
I.) tlie, legs and the tenons chaired out of the. mortice holes. 
The rail measures 2 It. 71 in. long bv t in. widi' by IJ in. 
fliK'k; bnt G in. must be allowed over in the length for 
the tenons and hinged joints. 'I’liose joints are particularly 
rieid and strong when iiropeily made, but it is essential 
that the wood shmdd be hard, well-seasoned, straight- 
eiMineil birch. Tn this ease, it is .sawn from the aide rail 
of an old wood bedstead, and nothing could be better. 

Wlien it is planed to the correct size and thickness, 
7 111 . is cut out of the centre and the four cut edges planed 
.|iiil e sipiare. The joints arc t hen set out., first by scribing a 
cut i', in. deep, ; in. from each of the sipiarcd ends, on 
the iiutside surface with a sharp-pointed knife. The. 
ends are then marked off into five sections, the corner 
and centre sections being j' in. wide, which will leave the 
ethers to be J in. wide. With the centre jiart of the rail, 
the centre and corner .sections are to be utilised, and those 
between to be removed as waste being pencil-marked 
'■itii a cros.s. The sections of the two larger portions of 
die rail are marked just the ojipositc; The outer sections 
u all marked on the corner edge with a compass set to 
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scribe a I J-in. circle. Tbe finished setting out is showt 
in Fig. 92, the inside being similar but with the surf.iti 
cut only ou the waste sections (see Fig. 93). 



Fig. 93. — Setting 
out Hinged Joint 
of Rail : Inside 
View 




The next thing is to cut the sections with a fine saw, 
keeping at the waste side of the marks, the ends being tla'ii 
rounded with a sharp cffisel and smoothing plane to flt« 
com};ass marks. They will then be as shown by Fig. 91, 
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exi'opt that a little piece has accidentally S])lintercd oil 
one comer. To remove the waste, two well-sharpened, 
eienn-cutting centre-bits are used, sizes 1| in. and £■ in. 



FijJs. 95 {ind 96. Horlng out Waslc Sections 

Fig. 95 shows the 1-J-in. bit boring out the comer waste 
Bections of the long portions of the rail, which is held in 
the, bench vice. The centre waste i.s bored from each 



Fi|t. 97.— Finishing Fig. 98.—Flinged Joint Ready 

Hinged Joint for Putting Together 

si'le with the J-in. bit, as shown by Fig. 96, but is finished 
wit.h a sharp chisel (see Fig. 97). The waste is removed 
nom the centre part of the rail in the same way. The 
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)i I lie length of the rail, and the shoulders of the tenons 

111 , 11 'Iccd on. 

I The jointe are next taken apart, and in. is planed 
>11' the top edge of the long portions, and is toothed for 

I slip of green baize, which wilt have to be glued on flnallv. 
riic tenon joints are next made to fit the mortice holes 

II the legs as shown by Fig. 9!), which shows the ujipcr 
lorlion of the leg in the bench vice. These joints are then 
hied up, and the. rail hinged together, as in Fig. 100, 
vliieh shows the rail bent a.s far as it will go, this being 
ilio right position wben the talile i.s open. 

,'V slij) of green baize is now glued on the toji edges to 
ireveiit marking the poli.shed to[). The centre jiart of 
lie rail is glued in jiliiee and si'curi'd with the four screws 
lirough the inside rail. Then the glue blocks are rojilaced, 
111(1 Ihe new wood oiled over and stained. 

RepaiFing Old-fashioned Table in Walnut and Burr. 
-The. old-fa.shioned tabic in walnut and burr about to be 
uusidered will be somewliat interesting to the modern 
vorkcr on account of its design and make. 

Fig. 101 shows the table as it comes to be repaired, 
ts present condition is due partly to the joints being not 
b'ongly made, though the work is good in every other 
■espect. The table has become shaky, .and has been 
cinlered useless by a hasty, im]iracticable attempt at 
in 'iding it by hammering in nails. 

The table top is of solid J-iu. plain walnut, with an 
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ogee moulding worked on the edge, the top surface heiiic 
veneered with burr walnut. The shajied frieze frame if 
of l|-in, soft pine, the long rails being tenoned into the 
short rails, and the edge is cross-bepded with venect. 
The remainder of the table is of solid walnut. The two 
turned pillars have 1-in. di.ariiptcr pins on the top end to 
fit into holes in the frame, but the jiins being 
of soft wood, have become loose. The turned ^ 
rail is loose through insufficient glue, and three Bj 
of the curved feet tliroiigh bad-fitting dovetails u 

in the slots of the tunu^d pillans, 0 !\c of them W 

in the attemjit ^ O 

at nailing. All 
the partrS of the 

with the ex- Fig. lOl.—Old-fashioned Walnut Table to k 
.• r , Repaired 

ceptlOli 01 two 

turned terminals for the lower ends of the jiillars. One 
of these terminals is inissiiig. and the other has beni 
submitted with a wood blork S in. square to the woihI- 
turner to turn one to match. 

First of all the fractured leg is attended to. The broker 


pieces being found to fit neatly in place, they are warnud: 
and good hot, strong glue (but not thick) is applied to 
both the broken surfaces, which are placed together quickly, 
and pressed close and accurate. The fractured pieces iW 



CHAPTER IX 

Making' Drawers Slide Easily 

In many cases when a drawer sticks it will ho found that 
tlio j)liice ill which it slides, or on<;lit to .slide, i.s the p.art 
that requires most .attention, 

drawer to run well must be jierfectly ]iarallel back 
,111(1 front, although the .siih'.s and top and bott,om mav 
be eased off to the extent, of in. to J in. at the extreme 
ends, this easing off to extend to about t in. from the 
end. For sniidl drawers much le.s.s will be .suflicie.nt; 
laree drawers may be allowed a littli' more. 

The runnel's-that is, (lie wood against which the 
diawer .slides in its receptacle -.should not be ijuite parallel, 
but a little wider at the back, or the draw'er cannot run 
well Here .again it i.s imjiossible to give, exact measure- 
incuts. A drawer 1 ft. wide, G in. high, .and 1 ft. 0 in. 
long would require the .sjiace at the back to be about 
J ill. wider and higher than the front. 

One great fault with drawers is that they “ wind ”— 
that is, if placed on a perfectly flat table, all four corners 
will not touch the level surface. This is most difficult 
to rectify. The cause may be bad workmanship, or it 
I'lriy be the use of unseasoned wood which has twisted 
9 ' 
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in drying. The higli parts may be planed off; but then 
the drawer will be small, and must be made up to ir? 
proper size by gluing on strips of wood; or the reccptaclr 
may be reduced in size. The latter is usually the casi(‘r 
to do. 

Suppose that the top long drawer of a t-ft. ehe.st «[ 
draw'ors which ha.s .stuck half-way is to be rectified. l)n 
not use too much force in pulling the handle,s, or tliev 
may come off, or the whole front come away from thr 
sides. Unscrew the back from tin'- carcase, and while a 
helper pulls at the handles, gently ta|) the ends at tin' 
baek with a hammer, a pii'ce of wood being interpo.scil 
endwise of the grain to act. as a punch. Take care to hit 
the end of the drawer that is farthest in. If this do",', 
not move the drawer, it, may be nece.ssarv to ri'inoM' 
the partition between the drawi'rs by sliding it out,, and 
then the runners at the sides of the carcase, by genii) 
prising them out, first previously removing the screw-i 
if neccs.sary. 

The drawer must be badly jammed if it still remains 
fixed, and removal to a wanner and dryer room h,nl 
better be tried, and a little time allowed before resorting 
to stronger measures. 

When the drawer is removed, first replace the partition 
and runners, and ascertain whether the latter are wider 
apart at the back than at the front. This is best done 
by cutting a strip of wood the exact length of the opening 
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ut the front, and sliding it to the back. If not, the runners * 
must be reduced. Or it may happen that there is no 
innncr, or that it lias been forced out of place. 

Having got the runners jiarallel, except for the little 
play mentioned, nc.xt sec that they ace straight from 
hack to front; t.he sides of the carcase may have bulged 
Mild bent them. Afterwards do the top and bottom in a 
^lmiliU' way. Before and during the process .if adjustment, 
see that the nmner.s do not wind with the front. This 
can he ascertained by jilacing the eye about 3 ft. from 
the front of the bottom rail on which the drawer slides 
and level with it, and ob.serviug that the runner ends are 
III the same plane, bv looking first at one end and then 
the other without- removing the eve. Thus reipiire.s practice. 
Mild is termed “taking it out of wind.” Repeat the 
inocess for the under side of t.he top rail, and adjust the 
niiiiiers us reipiired. 

Haling got. the carcase right, next examine the drawer 
itself for winding, and whether it is jiarallel and straight 
‘roiii hack to front. If the sides hulgo, they can some- 
tiires he knocked iu a little. If not, the surjilus must be 
planed oJf, lirst making a jiencil mark where the parts 
are not to be jilancd. 

Now try tbe draw'cr to see if it will run iu. If it goes 
half-way, take oH a little with a jilaue (or scraper if the 
"ooil is hard) where it is tight. Run it iu and out several 
t ’lKis, and see where it shiues, and carefully remove the 
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shitie. Avoid taking any off the edges of the front :i,s 
long as possible, or it will be too small and a bad fit. In 
shutting or opening a well-fitting drawer, a little friction 
should be felt for the whole length. 

The sides and top and Iwttom edges should ne.xt In' 
well smoothed with medimn and fine glasspapcr, until thd 
shine. Finally they and the runner.s should be well rubbed 
with spermaceti wax, and then with a linen rag, usine 
plenty of ])ressure. Sjiermaceti sometimes crumble', 
atvay when u.seil. If so, melt it at a low heat in a jai', 
])Our into a cardijoard box, and keep it there, cutting 
down the edges as nnpiired. 




CITArTEK X 
Cupboards and Boxes 

Repairing a Painted Cedar-wood Cupboaifd.—Occasion- 
illv furniture in oak, mahogany, or other fine woods, 
wliich lias been jiainted instead of being polished, has to 
ho dealt with. The, following is an example. Fig. 104 
shows a hanging medicine cupboard about 3 ft. sipiare 
by 8 in. deep. It is made of solid cedar-wood throughout. 
The sides, shch’cs, and back are of f-in. thickness; the 
moulded shelf of 1-in. thiel<ne,ss, the door frames of 
; in., and the panels of 1 in. It is of modern make, but 
the panels are covered with antiijuc needlework. The 
woodwork has been painted at three different times during 
ils existence, first white, then green, then white again; 
.incl has had two coats of paint each time. It is a [lity 
to jiaint cedar, and, as it had not been done well, the 
eahinet had the appearance of a cheap deal article. The 
needlework is in satin stitch of various colours, and un¬ 
doubtedly a fine piece of work. It was purchased by an 
English tourist Irom an old church in Sjiain, where it 
was jirobably worked by the nuns a hundred or more 
' cars ago. An observation shows that the colours and 
' rraiigement are "good, that the work has been done by 
95 
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hand, and must have taken a long time to complet i. 
These are some of the points wliich malre a piece of woik 
valuable; whilst additional value often accrues from age 
and associations. 

The cabinet was submitted for tlic purpose of having 
the needlework' removed, so that it could be used for 



Fig. 104.—Cedar-wood (iupboard with Antique 
Needlework Panels 


another purpose. The woodwork retpnred some small 
repairs, and it was desired that the ]iaiiit should be cleaned 
off so that the cedar could be polished in its natural colour. 

First the hinges were taken off the doors, and the 
panels taken out; then the back, which was screwed on, 
was removed. The moulding at the top of the back and 
the moulded shelf, which was fixed with screws, was nexi 











!■.«. 105. - Imperlec, Top Shelf of Cedar-«ood Copboard 


! l-V 106. -New 
I Piece inserted 

j into Shelf 

J 


FiiJ. 107. -New 
Piece inserted 
info Shelf 
lidge 


I'ii?. 108.-- -Piece 
broken out of 
(Corner Hdge 
of Shell 





P'iiJ. 100.- Shelf 
1’ d^c prepjired 
for Piecing 




Fig. 110.— New 
Piece f.jlued 
into Shelf 
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removed. The paint was then given a thick coating «! 
a commercial paint remover, and allowed to stand for an 
hour. The paint was then scraped off with a cabiin't 
maker's steel scraper. Some parts where the ])aint wis 



Fig. 111.—Ccdar-wojd Cupboard Folislied Completft 

thick requited two applications of the remover. The 
wood was then scrajjcd and glas.spaijered. 

The toji shelf had three pieces broken out. Fig. 105 
shows the worst of tlie.se, the photograph being tal.en 
before the moulded shelf was taken off and the paint 
removed. The jagged surface of the break was trinimcd 
straight with the chisel, and a wedge-shaped piece glufi 
in as shown by Fig. 106 . Another piece was let in m 
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Iu)wn by Fig. 107. Fig. 108 shows a small piece broken ’ 
out of the corner of the edge from a to a, being prej.ared 
as shown by Fig. 109, and a ])ie(^o glued in as in Fig. 110. 

1 Iiese were allowed to set before they were trimmed off 
level; but when done the joints wore almost invisible. 
Another way would have been to cut out and fit a new 
slip right along the edge of the slielf; but such a slip 
(d cedar did not happen to be at hand. Other wood such 
a.s pine or whitewood, stained to match, could have been 
used, but that would have been deviating fi'om a standard 
of good workmanship. 

1 he cabinet was then oiled over with linseed oil, and 
polished with a rubber in the usual way, using ordinary 
brown french poli.sh, no gram tiller bcijig required. After 
being ;dlowcd a day for the po!i,sh to harden, the cabinet 
Was fitted np and completed, as shown by Fig. 111. 

Repairing a Corner Cupboard.—The photogra])h 
repiodiiced by Fig. 112 shows a eoriior cupboard in the 
Condition in which it came to'hand to be repaired and 
polished. It is an article which would be classed as 
antique,” and the object is to “ restore ” it to its original 
condition. 

1 bese cupboards are in demand, and it is not always 
easy to obtain one, so the particulars of construction will 
also be given to enable tbe reader to make a similar cup- 
'«iard. It is not a very difficult article to make, is very 
seful, and has a pleasing, old-Iashioned appearance. 
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The wood used is oak, the corniec and plinth mouldiiio 
and tlie parting bead and headings on the frieze heiii!i 
of mahogany. The frieze is mahogany cross-bandijig, 

and the doors have 
a margin of cro.'i-;- 
banding J in. wide. 
The beauty of iJie 
grain was sjioileil 
with too nuicli 
varnish, and tla; 
inside was coveied 
with six layers of 
dirty wall-pajier. 
Some jtieces of 
beading anil 
moulding wen 
missing. 

Fig. 113 sliou.s 
the slate of the 
eornice, which i.s 
an exam]do of the 
]ioor attempt that 
is often made at 

Fiji. 112.—Corner Cupboard to be Repaired 

rcjtairing, partic¬ 
ularly when glue is used. Instead of taking a little 
care to have the glue right, and the sections of moulding 
stuck on straight, plenty of thick glue has been used 
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ukI the work done in a way that makes the whole thinef 
look ugly and worthless. 

The hinges and keyhole pl.ates were green and dirty, 
so they are taken off and pickled in strong soda and water 
lor several hours, to lie afterwards brighle,nod up with 
gliiss[)a.pcr and emery-clot,h. 



iMg. 113.— Broken Cornice of Corner Cupboard 



I'i;*. 114.' Section (liroii{(h j 

Pilaster 


FIi*. 115. Matcliing Piece 
into Parting ik»d 
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The cupboard is washed all over with soda and water, 
the paper when soaked with the water being removed with 
an old Imife. The pieces of cornice moulding are taken 
olf and cleaned free from old glue; then carefully fitted 
in place, and fixed one by one with hot-glue, not too 



Fiji. 116.—Hcp.iircd (loiner (iupbosird : Open 

thick. A new ]uec,e 1 ft. long will h.ive to be made in 
old mahogany, being accurately matched up; also s 
piece of frieze beading, which was fitted as shown in 
Fig. 114. It is joined as shown at a, glued and sceurej 
with the fine pins or needle points driven in on the slant. 
This sends the join up, clo.se, and prevents the tendency 
to spring. 
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Fig. 115 shows a small jacce. niatohod into the. reeded 
] .irtiag bead from B to B, glued, and fixed with one pin. 
The cornice is allowed plenty of time to set, and is then 





Fig. 117.—Corner Cupboard ready for Polishing 


trimmed with a sharp chisel, and cleaned up with the 
sera[)er and glasspaper. Then the whole front is scraped 
"id smoothed up, first with No. ‘2 and finished with No. 1 
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glasspaper. The inside is stained with burnt sienna in 
thin glue size; but the doors, which are of solid oat, 
are not so treated. 



Fig. 118.—Comer Cupboard Finished 


The cupboard now has the ajijicarance shown by 
Figs. lU) and 117, the figure of the wood showing up 
well. It is next rubbed over with a clean rag dipped 
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ill raw linseed oil and frcnch-poIished with a rubber in 
ilin usual way, which still further brings out the colour 
and beauty of the grain. The polish puts a lacquer on 
the brass fittings, which prevents tarnish. Fig. 118 shows 
the finished cupboard. 

Repairinl an Antique French Box.—The cabinet- 
inak-eis of bygone days were very fond of making small 



ho.w.s for \arious purpo.ses, such as for holding tea, WTiting 
requisites, needlework, and the like, and on the.se boxes 
thev ox[iended much time to produce examples of fine 
woodwork. Such article.s made by hand may seem very 
'.vjicnsive as coinjiared with the small boxes of modern 
production, the chief feature of which is generally their 
chcajmess. 

There are still in existence many of these old boxes 
which, with careful renovating, will reveal their worth. 
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Often they require considerable time and patient worl: 
spent on them; but the result ought to be fiill coin 
pensation. 

The accompanying iihotograph (Fig. 119) shows an 
old French box which w^as jmrehased in France. Il.s 
appearance was such that an uninitiated purchaser would 
grudge to give, a shilling for it. It had bi'en purjiosclv 
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ke]it in bad condition with the idea of 

showing its “ genuinenes.s,'’ but that i.s ■ ; 

not alway.s a good criterion, as (here arc __ 

such things as “ faked ” antiques. The 
first thing was to clean it in order to examine ii 
thoroughly, and the photograph (Fig. 119) w'as ' takra 
■when this had been done, ft was then found to be ma.k' 
of beech; but none of this wood is seen •when complete, 
as the box is veneered inside with satinwood, and out.siilf 
with burr walnut and a wood supposed to be pear wood. 

The box measures 7 in. by 4^ in. The top side of Ike 
lid is slightly convex both in the lengtfi and the widtli 
which makes the box when closed to measure 1 in. thick 
at the corners, H in. at the centre of the sides, and tlie 
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icctioii tJirougli the oeiilre of the box would bo IJ in. The 
f jiinc of the lower part is beech of -,",,-in. by J-iu. section, 
die joints being fitted together us sliown in Fig. 120 and 
Jned. The bottom is of sat.inwood glued on even with 
iJie .sides, wliich are veneered witli burr wuhnit, and the 
i()[i edges of the lieeeh frame are cm'ci'ed with jiear wood 
in. tfiiek, mitred at. tlie eoriu'r.s. The beech showing 
.aside should lie covered wdtli slips of s.atinwood in. 
iliiek, with a stringing of pear wood jointed on the top 
edge, to stand nii bevoiid the top edge of the frame. 
These slips should not be veneered on the beech, lint 
lilleil in neatly, mitred at tli" eornei:i (see Figs. 121 and 
ig'-’i. The frame of the lid is of beech veneered on the 
in-,ide with satinwood, and is {-in. b)' J-in. in section. 
It, is glued to the cover, which is in. thick, of beech 
wniS'ied on the inside with satinwood, the lop side being 
.haped eonvo.x. The lid is veneered with the Imrr walnut 
on d, top nnd sides, and with I'.gin. pear wood on the 
elosiiig edge,, of the flame. 

The hinges arc of silver, and appear to be hand-made, 
resemliling the 11-in. brass box binges used lor similar 
purposes at the [ire.scnt daj'. Ihe double snap catch is 
also ol silver. A stringing of pear wood is worked round 
die t,op of the lid uu the corner, and tw^o rows of fine steel 
nails are studded j{. in. and | in. from the edge and J in. 
• iiart. The word “Ecarte” is .studded in copperplate 
I'itiug in the centre, the nail heads being of various 
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sizes to form the gradation ol line in the letters. Q'Ik 
nail heads ate shaped like cut diamonds, giving the appear¬ 
ance of jewels. 

As Fig. 119 shows, one part of the box frame is broken 
out, and of the four insi<le lining sli]«, l)ut one remains. 
Fig. 1211 is a view of the box bottom, which is sjilit in two 
places, and it has had a cover of dark blue paper. A 
printed entting is gummed on. having the words, “ Petite 

boitc a jeu on racim 
cloiitee d'acier.” And 


in ])en and ink, 

“ ipdipio, Lmii.s XVf." 

This has most likeb 

l)ecn put on by soim 

previous owner. 

I". i> .. . A .• T- 1 u Now, a hasf v 

I'lg. 123.- nottom of Antique I'rcncii no* ’ 

workman having tins 
article to repair would pay .scatit attention to these, detail?, 
but would proceed to gel the, piece of frame glued in, and 
fill the cracks witli imttv. Instead of going to the troidile 
of making three more lining slip.s, he would disitense with 
the existing one, give the thing a coat of spirit varni.sli, 
and call it fini.shed. This would be done easily in an 
hour, and tlic box would look cheap; birt the owner 
would be more disgusted vtith the work than pleased wiili 



the small cost, and would most likely submit it to a 
better workman. 
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A particular workman did the work according to the' 
following instructions; First the hinges and catch arc 
talcen oil. The printed slip is carefully removed, and 
the blue paper stripped off from the bottom. The piece 
of framing is tried in [ilaco. to get a perfect fit, and is then 
fi.'ced with thin hot glue. The cracks in the bottom arc 
filled by shooting a suitable .shaving off a piece of satin- 
wood and gluing it in ; then this is put aside to sot. For 
the lining .slips a piece of satinwood veneer is made exactly 


i' p 


sa 
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Fig. 124 and 125. Metmid of Jointing Stringing on Upper 
Kdge of Lining Slips 

f in. wide, the dej)th of tlie bo.\', and cut into tliree pieces 
a little longer than rcijuircd. 'The edges of the.so are 
sipiarcd by drawing,iin straiglil lines over a jncce of glass- 
()apcr laid on a level ])ieec of board. A [joar-wood stringing 
taken from an old piece of furniture is glued on the edge 
of each piece, and kept in iilaee by gluing paper over tbc 
edge (see Figs. 124 aud 125). I'besc arc put in a dry place 
to set, and iiotbing more is done to the box lor twenty-four 
hours. 

When ready, the bottom and frame piece arc trimmed 
free from any trace of glue, also the luring slips, usirrg a 
sharp chisel, scraper, and glasspapcr. Both the inside 
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and outside of the box and lid are well cleaned up with fine 
glasspapcr, then frcexi from dust and rubbed over with a 
piece of clean soft rag dipped in raw linseed oil. The 
inside is then french-polished, using a .small rubber aliout 
the size of a chestnut and white polish, the lining • slijr 
being done .separately. 

To give strengtrh to the bottom, a piece of bine niorocon 
leather i.s glued on, to bo tiiinmcd when set, and the box 
again allowed to stand for a couple, of days. 'I'he. leathei 



I'ig. 126." Antique IVcncli lk»x luni&hed 


is then trimmed with a .sharp knife, and Ihc edges stroked 
over with fine glasspaiier. 'I'he, outsjide is then frcncli- 
polished, ajiplying the rubl.ier only barel)- moist, and 
handling the bo.x jiarts from the inside. 

In polishing a .small article like thi.s, when the rubber 
has been all over it, a little time should elapse before it 
is gone over again ; so another article should be polished 
at the same time, using the rubber lor the box only whcii 
in suitable condition. 

When the. polish is hard enough to be handled, tl e 
lining slips are fitted in, mitred at the corners, and fixi 1 
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with a little glue. The fittings are brightened up and jiut' 
on, and the printed Hli[i gnniined on the, bottom. This 
completes the work (see Fig. 120). 

U|ion cxiiTnining the box it .should bo pnie.lically im- 
po,s.silile to discern the. rep.Tic woiic except the leather 
bottom and the poli.sliing; and thougli it is supposed to 
be more than one hundred years old, it is now as good 
as when first made. The work will take an ex[iert repairer 
five hours to complete. 




CHAPTER XI 
Grandfather Clock Cases 


There are eoiiii)iinitiv(‘ly few <;raii(lfaHier clocks made 
now, thougli tliorc arc a great ni.'iny old ones in existoncc. 



Fig. 127. Old Clock Case 
witb Hitting Kenio^-ed 


They au', as a rule, iniich ajrpre- 
ciated for (heir age, and, when 
in good condition, for their 
lieanty also, for the workiiuui- 
shi|) and the wood arc nearly 
.'dwavs good. 

Wide ex|iericncc suggests 
that the majority of grainl 
father clocks in use requiie 
renos ating, which is only nalura! 
after many years of service 
Many more llicre arc lying awae 
as old Inndier, the owners not 
being siu'u whether they an' 
worth the co.st of putting in 
good repair. Some of thosr 
latter are often ir> very hail 
siondition indeed, so bad that 
it i.s impo.s,sil)le to estimate t!ie 
cost of renovating. But in 

II2 
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.n cry case the resultant value of the clock should justify 
die expenditure. 

Tlic clock here to be described is one that had lain in 
a lumber room for over twenty yenr.s. It was very dirty, 



128.—Lower Fart of Clock Case 


S') tlic first thing to do is to talcc off the metal fittings, 
•'!'d give it a good wash down with hot water and soda, 
b was then discovered to be of oak, with the door and 
'panel having a J-in. margin of mahogany cross 
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banding,, and an inlay ornament of satinwood and ma}!ogaii\ 
in the centre. The turned work of the corner posts w.ii 



FIj|. 129.—Gluing and Craniplng Crack in Front Panel 



Fig. 130.—Hepainog Comer Post to Match Existing One, 
and Making Plinth 


also of mahogany, short* grain. Fig. 127 shows the clod 
at this stage; the movement (ornamental brass dial) 
was submitted to an expert clockmaker for repair, ami 
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:io brass fittings, consisting of the hinges and handles of 
lie doors and the base and caps of the turned pillars 
,L're sent to the lacqueror’s. 

Tlu' chief repair work recpiirod is to the lower part 



131. Section 
of Plinth 



Hj*. 132. Section ot 
Corner Post 


of ilie case, which is a coinjilete, wreck (see Fig. 128). A 
nuiljoii of tiui front and one of the side panels are missing 
from the lower edge, so a piece of old oak was found. 


wliicli hapjicned to be wonderfully exact as regards (he 
r"-aiii anil figure of the paiiils ; this is jointed on, as shown 





tig. 133.—Repaired Comer I’ost Ready for Fixing in I'osition 


Fig. 129. The front panel was also badly cracked 
'toss near the upper edge, which is remedied by running 
1 hot glue and crampmg up quickly. These were then put 
■ide to set. 
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The front parts of one of the corner posts were missii.^ 
what remains being two slips of deal 1-| in. and IJ m 
wide by | in. thick nailed together at right angles, will 
one of the inside glue blocks still attached (shown ii 



Fig. 134.—Side View of Cloek Case Head, showing 
Broken Mouldings 


Fig. 128). From the other corner [lost, which is aliinist 
intact, it is obvious that the broken one requires an nak 
block 7 in. long by in. square, with the upper fumt 
comer shaped off. This is glued m place, and the remairdM 
of the triangular space filled up level with deal; see 
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1 liT. 130, which also sliows the making of a new plinth, 
'i he original plinth was entirely missing but, judging 
from the construction, and from marks on the corner 
jiost., it is clear there .should be one Sj in. wide. It is 
(bllicidt to know what the exact .shape could have been. 



I'ig. l.tS.—Front View of Clock Case Head, ahowinji Break 
in Moulding and where Rail of Dial Frame is Missing 


hut most probably it was something like what is shown 
by the pasteboard half p.attern, which is used for the 
s'des as well as the front. It is of J-in. old oak, moulded 
■ a the upper edge, as in Fig. 131. By the time this is 
' 'ue, the comer post will be sufficiently set to handle 
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for facing with J-in- oak, short grain (see Fig. 132), thp 
edges being bevelled off to form a square rebate to rccciie 

the edge of tiu; 
front and sidp, 
])anel. About, 
I in. at the lii|) 
end is left iiu- 

Fij*. 136. — Fortion of Side fiornice Moulding 

willi Piece liroken Out (V to A) faced with the 

oak (see Fie, 

13.3) until it it 

fixed in ]il:t('c, 

when a piece uf 

stuff 2 in. wih' 

Fig. 137.—Portion of Side Cornice Moulding i.s required lo 
with F'resh Piece Fixed in : I intinished 

cover the joinf 

Ujton examining the cloek-easo head, it was foin .l 
that piece.s h.id been knocked out of the inimhling.s, ami 
the lower rail of the dial frame wa.s missing, a.s indieal'd 


I 




/ 


Til-’ 




Fig. 139.—Section 
of Lower Side 
Moulding wlien 
Finished 


Fig. 138, Lower Side Moulding Froku' 
(B to B and (I to C) 

Fig. 140.—Lower Side Moulding nltti 
^resh Piece Jointed on : Unfinished 


by the chalk marks (see Figs. 134 and 135). New pit - rs 
of old oak will have to be let in; In a case of this sort 







I’i^. H5.--\'icw of ('lock ('nse 
liend Kcpaircd but Untinisiied 


141. -Portion of l‘'roni 
sbowin^ Piece 
ilrokci) t)ut (IJ to d). 


FIjt. 144.- Portion of 
New Finished Rail 
for Dial FVame 


Fig, 147. Section 
Showing Method 
of Making Reading 
for Clock Case. 




i 


Pig. 142. -Front Moulding I're- 
piired for Piecing. 



I'ig. 143. Front Moulding with Fig. 146.— Side View 

Fresh Piece (Jlued In : Un- of Upper Part ot 

finished. Clock Carcase. 
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it is best to get all the pieces glued in, then put aside to 
set, and to deal with another part of the work. 

Fig. l.Sfi shows a portion of the side cornice mould with 
the top ogee section broken off from A to A. This is 
levelled off with the, plane and chisel. Then a slip a little 
larger than is nece.s.sary i.s glued in place, and further 
temporarily secured with a few fine nails, partly driven 
{sec Fig. 137). 

Fig. 138 .shows the lower moulding with the thin edge 
broken from n to n anil c, to o. This edge overhangs 
J in. as in Fig. 1.39, which Is a section of the rejraireil 
mouldmg when finished. 'The broken edge is made level, 
and a sli]) put on a.s shown in t’ig. 149. 

The damage to the front moulding is shown by Fig. 141 
from 1 ) to I), which i.s .sawn and chiselled out as in Fig. 14 l’; 
then a piece is glued in as shown in Fig. 143. The rail 
leipiired for the dial tranie is of 11-in. by ;]-in. seetiuii, 
and is made to fit exact belore fi.xing. It i.s “ halveil 
jointed” to the existing sti’"s where .shown bv the cliall. 


mark ero.s.ses m i'h, i.3.'>; then h Is marked for the edge 
to be bv'velh (I ■ "iiowp m 111. When rjuite readv. 
the halved joints are glued, a j)icce of wood put against 


them, and small cramps put on (sec Fig. 145). 


moulding that 
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the lower edge and the mitred comer. With regard to* 
the broken beading, it is better and quicker to make a 
fresh piece to go right across. The beading takes a slip 



148.—Side View of Clock 
Head showing Repaired Mould* 
in^: Finished 


of stuff of |-in. square 
section, but is made on 
the edge of a piece of board 
about 2 in. wide. It is 
first nearly cut • through 
from each side with a cut¬ 
ting gauge; then the bead¬ 
ing should be worked with a 
rebate plane (sec Fig. 147). 
A cut now with a sharp 
thin blade removes it, and 
it is glued in place and 
secured with fine' sprigs or 
needle jioints. Between the 
moulding and beading was 
a slit where the side panel 
of the carcase had shrunk 
from the front frame. This 


and any similar defects which cannot be closed can 
be remedied by gluing in a piece of veneer or shaving, 
to be trimmed off with a sharp chisel when set. 

The front and side lower panels (which had pieces 
ted on at the beginning of the repair work) are now 
liior tramming to the correct size. 
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The banding of the front panel requires making good 
round the edges of the joined-on piece. It is of cross- 
grained mahogany about ,’2 in. thick, | in. wide on the 
side edges, and 1 in. wide on the bottom edge, and it is 
cut from thick veneer. The panel is prepared for the 
banding by removing the waste with the cutting gauge 
and chisel, and levelling with a bull-nose rebate jilane. 
Then the mahogany is glued in and left in a dry place tn 
set before trimming off. 

Next the side mouldings of the, clock head are attended 
to (see Fig. 148). The nails arc first drawn, and tbiMi 
the ioined-on pieces are shaped with the rebate and small 
round-soled moulding planes. The front lower moulding 
repair is levelled with a sharp chisel (see Fig. 149, which 
also shows the finished new rail of the dial frame). 

The front panel is now sutficicntly set for trimming 
and cleaning up with the scraper and glasspaper. It can 
then.bo fixed in position, together with the corner posts 
and side panels, using glue at all the joinings, and further 
securing with fine sprigs. As few sprigs as possible should 
be used, the strength of coiistnictioii being made up by 
gluing comer blocks inside. The piece of i-in. oak for the 
toj) of the re[)aired corner post is then pieced in. The 
plinth is next fixed on, being mitred at the corners and 
secured to the corner post* and edges of the panels. It 
covers only J in. of the edge of the front panel, thus making 
the margin of banding equal all round. A bottom of 
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thi.i board is put in to keep out the dust, but is not fixed 
very strongly, allowance being made that in the event of 
the clock weights falling, the bottom will be easily knocked 
out without further damage. It is always wise to adopt 
tlii.s plan, as in some instances the weights have fallen in 



Pi(S. M9.- Part View of Front showinfi Repaired Moulding 
and Dial Frame 


the, night, and, smashing out the bottom, have broken 
the feet, thus bringing the whole clock down.- 

Tho clock feet as repaired and ready for finiKtiing are 
■'hown by Fig. 150. 

The repair work being now finished, the whole case 
be scraped to remove all the old polish and 
arnish. also any scratches or dents. Then well clean 
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up with No. 2 and No. 1 glasspaper, and brush free 
from dust. ’ 

It is now ready for polishing. First wipe all over with 
a soft rag dipped in raw linseed oil. This gives the wood 
a darker tone, and shows up the- figure in the grain. When 
the oil has heeu allowed to 
soak in for a while, it 
should he well rubbed over 
with a clean, dry rag, and 
any sprig - heads showing 
can be punched down and 
filled up with putty coloured 
with umber. The case is 
kept in parts lor polishing; 
that is, the carcase, the 
door, the head, the frame 
of the glazed door for the 
head, and the two turned 

Fi«. ISO.-l.owei' Part of Clock {qj Jj^ad. 

(.iOse with I^eet formed by ^ 

Shaped Plinth. Tjj ^ “rubber’’ 

should be made by folding a piece of wadding in a cover 
of old calico, which is twisted on the top to keep the 
face free from wrinkles, making it about the size of an 
egg. The cover should be opened, and enough french 
polish poured into it to saftirate; then twist up again, and 
tub over the surface with a little linseed oil; This i.s 
applied to the front panel, rubbing lightly with a ciiculav 
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motion, moving along continually ; then pass on to th^ 
sides, along the mouldings, etc., until the whole case has 
been treated. The rubber should be recharged with polish 
as required to keep it very moist; and the same process is 
repeated again and again until the wood begins to have a 
polished appearance. Then the rubber is not charged so 
often, nor quite so moist, and is worked out almost dry 
each time, ajiplying a touch of oil when it gets sticky, and 
using a little more pressure. The motion is also varied 
from circular to figure eights, and in straight lines with 
the grain of the wood. Any of the re[)aircd parts that are 
not quite dark enough eau be touched- up with a camcl- 
iiair brush and polish coloured with aniline walnut stain; 

In the present ca.se a very bright, glossy surface is not 
desirable, and I pt. of polish will be sufficient, leaving the 
grain of the wood rather open. Wlien the polish has been 
allowed to harden for a day or two, the face door is glazed 
vrih brown putty, and the clock fitted up. 

Finally, a few words as to cost and value will be accept¬ 
able, as showing whether the work is worth doing. In its 
wrecked condition the owner of the particular clock 
described in this chapter had occasionally considered 
dis[)osmg of the clock, but £2 was the highest price 
offered. To clean and repair the movement cost £2, and 
to renovate the case cost a further £2. Since its com¬ 
pletion the owner declaics he has received valuations 
varying from £10 to £15. 




CHAPTER XIi; 


A Chest of Drawers 


The craftsman who is good at repair work often has a 
chance of becoming j)osscssed of a flue eliest at compara¬ 
tively small cost and less labour. The way to do this is to 



buy a good old chest 
in dila|)idatcd con¬ 
dition, which can bo 
hud at about onc- 
ijuartcr the cost of 
new material, and 
then to put it into 
thorough repair. 

The accompany¬ 
ing photograph (Fig. 
151) is of a chest of 
drawers which was 
bought for tlio SLini 


Fig. 151.—Chest of Drawers to be 
Repaired 


of 6s. It is of deal 


wcpaitea , . , 

veneered with good 

saw-cut veneer fully inr thick. The front edges of 

the carcase arc slipped with J-iu. mahogany; the 

edges of the top are cross-banded, and a J-iu. square 
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boxwood line inlaid on the top comer.. Being in very* 
bad condition, it has no appearance of value. Besides 
being very dirty, scratched, and dented, the back feet are 
missing, the front ones require piecing, and the drawers 
need some new headings, etc. Common wood drawer knobs 
have been put on in- 
stend of the original 
brass drop ha?idles, and 
the drawer stops, being 
knocked out of place, 
the drawers have 
pushed out the back, 
a ])art of which is miss¬ 
ing (see Fig. 162). 

The first thing to 
do is to give the whole 
thing a. good wash with 
strong soda and water, 
removing the drawer knobs and loose boards. It is 
slopped all over with the hot water to soften the old 
liolish, which is then removed with the steel scraper, 
and when thoroughly clean it is finished off with plenty of 
pure water to remove the soda and to swell up the dents. 

When dry the next thing is to get all the gluing work 
done. The foot should be attended to first. Fig. 153 show¬ 
ing the condition. The glue-blocks, being worm-eaten, 
have to be knocked out, and new feet made to the shape 



Fig. 152.—Back of Chest of Drawers 
to be Repaired 
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of the front ones, in solid mahogany for the sides, anc 
deal simply cut slant for the back part. The broker 
front feet have pieces fitted and spliced in place, mad( 



Fig, 153.—Feet of Chest of Drawers to be Repaired 



Fig. 154.—Feet in Coune of Rep^r 

to the shape before being glued, allowing a little for 
trimming. New ,glue-blockl are glued in the comers of 
the feet, allowing a good J in. past, as these have to 
bear the weight of the chest, and they are well fitted 
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and further secured with sprigs. The other blocks are 
glued in place, with the end butting against the corner 
blocks; and after seeing that the latter are all level with 
each other, the setuarc corners are triimned off with a 


chisel to avoid splin¬ 
tering (see Fig. 154). 
It ntay be thought 
ilesirable to ])ut a set 
of domes on to enable 
t)je chest to be drawn 
about floors smoothly. 

The carcase of the 
chest of drawers can¬ 
not bo turned up on 
to its feet until the 
glued work is • set; 
but its u}isidc-down 
[Kisition is correct for 
repairing the fi'orit 
edges of the rails. 
Tlicse are found to be 
broken away where 



Kig. 15.S 

Figs, !55 to iSS.—Repairing Rail con¬ 
taining Lock Slot 


slots liavc been made to receive tbe bolts of the locks^ 


as shown by Fig. 155, in which a reiiresents the lock slot, 
ii the deal rail, c the mahogany slii), and d the dust board. 
Hie rails are of 2-in. by J-in. deal slipped on the front 
' Ige with i-in. mahogany, and are repaired by cutting 
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out and letting in a wedge-shaped piece of mahogany as 
in Figs. 156 and 157. It will be noticed that the pieces 
are sawn dovetail, and with a slight taper to ensure n 
tight fit. They are glued in, and when set arc trimmcil 
level, later on to have new slots cut and brass plates pul 
on to prevent a recurrence of the trouble (see Fig. 158); 
but this is not done until the drawers arc fitted and new 
locks put on. 

Old locks are generally useless in the.se cases, so new 



Fig. 159.—Filling l.'nsiglitly Hole in 
Drawer Front 


ones should be obtained tlui same size to save alterations 
to the keyholes, etc. 

One of the rails is so badly broken away as to requiie 
a new mahogany slip the full length, and parts of tic 
drawer-front headings are matched u[> to the old ones, and 
fixed with glue and fine wire pins. 

Common wood knobs have been put on the draweis, 
thereby seriously damaging the fronts by the holes, 
because originally it has had brass drop handles, as can 
be traced by the markings, and it is desirable to fit it 
with the same khid of handle again. It is therefore necer.- 
sary to repair the holes in a way that cannot be noticed. 
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To do this some veneer is chosen the same as on the. 
drawer fronts, and the required number of small pieces 
are cut 3 in. long by | in. wide. The edges arc straightened, 
and slightly bevelled by being rubbed on a sheet of glass- 
pajicr laid flat on the bench. The jiieecs arc then let into 
the drawer fronts in the manner shown by Kig. 169. The 


joints with the grain 
should be quite in¬ 
visible, and the end 
grain joints will be 
covered by the cir¬ 
cular plates of the 
drop handles. Each 
hole is treated sejia- 
rately, choosing the 
piece, of veneer 
which watched best 
with the grain.- It 
IS held in place 
w itli the bevelled 
^ide down, and cut 



log. ICO. —Chest of Drawers Ready for 
Rolishlng 


round the four edges with a sharp-pointed knife. To 


remove the old veneer it should be scored with the knife 


and wetted with mctbylatcel spirit, and a piece of felt 
slightly less in size is steeped in spirit and laid on; a 
■ ight is then applied and allow'cd to burn out. This softens 
the glue under the veneer, which is then removed with a 
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small chisel. The piece to be inlaid is wetted on the out¬ 
side with hot water; then hot, strong, but rather thin, 
glue is applied on the other side and to the drawer front, 
and put (juickly in place, squeezing out the surplus glue 
with the hammer and fixing with a few temporary pins 
if necessary. Allow ample time to set, and then fill U]) 
the holes with deal on the inside of the drawer fronts. 



Fig. 16).—New Drop Handle on Drawer 1^'ront 


remove the pins from the veneer, and level with a sharp 
scraper. 

The old backboards of the carcase arc taken out and 
rejointed, the missing parts being supj)lied with deni 
board, stained to match with burnt sienna in thin glue 
size; 

The drawers should now be. tried in place, aud regu¬ 
lated with stops to close even with the rails, aud tlu; 
locks fitted. 

The whole chest of drawers is next well cleaned nji 
with No. 2 and No. 1 glasspaper, the inside of the drawew 
and drawer ways being also trimmed up. Next the chest 
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is brushed free from dust inside as well as out, and rubbed • 
over with linseed oil. The drawer sides, bearers, and rails 
are oiled to make them run freely. Fig. 160 shows the 
chest at this stage ready for polishing. Any parts show¬ 
ing a shade too light may be darkened by touching over 



Fi^. I62.~ Finished Chest of Drawers 


with a solution of bichromate of jiotash in hot water, 
and when dry rubbed with worn gl.asspaper. 

A grain filler is next made with whitening coloured 
with a little rose pink and turpentine, a little linseed 
oil being added as a binder, and the whole mixed to 
the consistency of thick paint. This is applied with a 
coarse rag, being well rubbed in to fill up the pores of 
the mahogany and left to dry for an hour or so, the sur- 
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plus being then cleaned of! with fresh rags. It is next 
polished with a rubber in the usual way, using only 
ordbary brown french polish, both glaze and varnish 
being avoided. The process is proceeded with until a 
smooth, hard, thin polish is attained. As it is desired 
to present an antique ap])earance, a very bright finish 
is not required. 

The antique pattern handles and heyhole plates to 
match (see Fig. 101) arc now put on, and this com¬ 
pletes the chest of drawers (sec Fig. 102), which ought to 
prove a very presentable piece of furniture. 




CHAPTER XIII 

A Circular Desk Chair 

In repairing furniture the woTlfcr has often to invent 
makeshift appliances. An instance occurs in the repair¬ 
ing of the circular stand of a revolving desk chair. The 
li'gs are 2 in. wpiare in section, tapering to U in. at the 



foot and curved slightly outward. The four curved rails 
■ue also 2 in. square in section. The top end of the legs 
is joined between the ends of the rails with dowels, and 
MiC of the legs is breaking away at the joints, as shown 
:A A (Fig. 163); 
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An indiScrcnt worker would run glue between the 
joints and try to close them up by driving in nails, 
which would only result in serious damage being done. 

A practical workman might seem to be making a 
much bigger job of il. but he would most jirobably 



Fig. 164,—Method of Cramping Desk Chair Seat 


get it done in less time, and the result would be 
that the chair would be as strong and perfect as ever 
it was; 

On examining the joints n b (Fig. 163) of the oppo¬ 
site leg they are found to be somewhat strained, so it is 
well to remake them at‘the same time. In any case, 
they would have to be undone or cut through to rc-dowe) 
the broken joints, 
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The first thing to do is to take out the stretcher rail, > 
saw through the strained joitils. and remove the old 
dowels from the legs ajid rails. In boring out the dowels, 
a sm.allor bit should be used, and the remains picked out 
with a .small gouge. This is necessary to keep the holes 
from being altered. The joint surfaces arc cleaned free 



Block 166. Desk Clhair Sent in (.bourse 


of ('rampinjf 

fi: !n old glue and new dowels cut and slightly rounded at 
the points. 

Not one worksho]i in fifty jiosses.ses the [)ro])er cramp 
for this job, so a common ii'ou bedstead lath is bent into 
a circle, and the ends are attached to two triangnlar pieces 
of wood, as in Figs. 104 and 103. 'I’he logs arc glued aud 
dowelled in jilace to one half of the cireul.ar frame, being 
hammered up elo.se; then the other joints are glued and 
[.ut together.' The lath aud lilneks arc put round as sliown 
S>y Fig. 164, and an ordinary cramp (sec Fig, 160) used 
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to bring the blocks closer together, thus forcing up the 
dowellod joints; occasional taps with the mallet will be 
a help. The stretcher rail is next re-faed and the cramp 
left on till the joints are set. The stand should be as 
good as ever. 




CIIAPTEli XIV 


A Toilet Mirror 

The acpniTipaiiviiii; ri'imiilucpd |iliol.oL'r!iph (Fi^. 107) is 
of a mirror wliicli -wiis juircliiisod iit a l)rol«'r'.s shop for 
twci sliilliiL^s, and was .sidaultlnd to the writer Iro restore 



Fiji. 16/. I’oiltt -Mirror (o be Repaired 


to its orijrinal value, uhieh would be at least two pounds. 
It is a fair exani|ile ul the eoiiditioii into which such things 
get after years of abuse. It is almost black with dirt, 
some of the parts broken off and nii.ssing, ineluding one 

back foot, which gives it a tilt, and on rooviiig the mirror 
139 
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lillows it to rock dangerously. Most of the cross-band 
facing is off the front of the frame, and a piece of broom 
handle has been stuck on to keep the glass from falling 
out; the mirror frame is swung ujiside-down. Fig. ](>S 
.shows an end view with the 
veneered work badly damaged. 

First of all, the glass 
should be taken out to be. 
resilvered at a co.st of Is. (id., 
not with quicksilver, as jire- 
\'iou,sly, but by the modern 
method. The woodwork of 
these old mirrors is, generall) 
speaking, superior to the 
modern; but with glass sil¬ 
vering the modern is the 
better. There are two odd 
knobs on the mirror m(.)vo- 

Fi^. 168.—End View of Mirror meuts ; but a little judgment 
sliowmjt Damaged Vcnccr 

soon shows wddeh is the. right 
one, and another should lie turned to match it; much 
the same ajiplit* to the missing foot. 

The first thing towards rejiairing is to got all the glued 
work done, and for convenient handling the mirror frame, 

•i 

standards, and feet are removed. The end of the stand is 
so bad that it is better to completely veneer it than attempt 
piecing it. The old veneer is removed with the thin blade 
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of a knife, and kept for matching in small pieces on the 
front edges of the drawer-ways, A piece of veneer similar 
to the original is chosen for the end, and put on to stand 
over J in. all round, using ordinary brass pins to make it 
lie level at ]>laees where it is inclined to ri.se up. These pins 
are better than needle-])oints or bra-d.s, because tliey do 



Fij*. 169.—Portion of Mirror newly Veneered 


i;ot leave black stains. The top edge .should be trimmed 
level with a sharjj chi.sel, in order to fit a piece of veneer 
on at the corner. I'he piece is cut to cover the broken- 
olf part, arranging to get the join to be hidden by the 
standard, and glued in place to overhang slightly (see 
hig. 169). 

Between the two drawers there has been an ornament 
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similar to the front corners; but it is intended to replace 
this, not fixed as before, but as a drawer front, so the 
front edges of the stand may be veneered completely 
with the stuff tlial came oil the eiiil (see Fig. 170). The 



Fig. 170.—Mirror Sinnd in (bourse ol Kepiiir 


drawers are of cedar wood fronted with mahogany. One 
must have the triangular jwt of the moulded front re¬ 
placed ; the other some thin, .sfiong' glue run into a .s[)lil. 
in the side and eram|ied elo.se (see Fig. 171). Fig. 172 
shows the small drawer made to lit the centre space, the 



Fig. 171.- Mirror Drawers in Course of Repair 


front being a block of solid mahogany veneered on the 
top to match the top surface of the stand. 

For the front of the mirror frame a suflicient quau 
tity of mahogany is cut 11 in. wide by i in. thick (cros: 
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grain), and glund on piece by piece, as in Fig. 173, to be 
trimmed wlien set to match the old. 

The glned worli should be allowed a weedf to set. This 



I'ig. 172. - Small Drawer for Ontre Space of Mirror 



Fi^. 173.— Mirror Frame in the Hough 


is best when the time will permit, although work can be. 
resumed after about twelve hours in a dry, warm place, 
if necessary. The veneer work should first be trimmed 
with a sharp chisel. Then the cross-banding of the mirror 
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frame is cut to the width of the old and trimmed with 
a small bull-nose plane. Then the whole stand, drawers, 
standards, frame, feet, knobs, and the glass back of cedar, 



175. - Mirror Cleaned Up Ready for Polishing 

are cleaned all over free from dirt, glue, or old polish. 
This is done with a well-sharpened steel scraper. No. - 
and No. 1 glasspapcr, and it will reveal the rich colour 
and beautiful feathery “ figure ” of the mahoganyj 
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Fig. 174 shows the four feet and the two mirror move¬ 
ments. These are put on, and the stand fitted up to see 
that all is right (see Fig. 175), and as it is intended to use 
the centre drawer for rings, etc., it is desirable to make it 
into a secret drawer. To give it the ajipeuranee of not 



being a drawer at all, a foot is put on it, slightly smaller 
than the others, that it may ojicii with ease (see Fig. 170). 
It is now taken apart for poli.sbing. iSoine of the maho¬ 
gany being a shade too light in colour, it needs to be 
touched over with a weak solution of bichromate of potash. 
When dry it is smoothed with fine glasspaper, and the 
wood rubbed all over with a clean, soft rag dipped in 
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raw linseed oil. A grain filler is then made with whiting 
coloured with rose pink, and mixed with turpentine to 
the consistency of thick jjaint, and a little linseed oil 


1 



Fig. 177.—Mirror Completely Finished and Polished 

added. This is rubbed into the open grain W’ood, cs[>ecially 
of the mirror frame. 

After allowmg it to dry in somewhat, it is rubbed olf 
clean and french-polislied with a rubber in the usu:il 
way. It is allowed three day.s for the polish to get haixl, 
then the glass is fixed in' with small triangular blocks; 
but before this the inside of the rebate should be staiiu .1 
black, so as to show no reflection. The feet are finally 
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fixed with glue, also the standards, and the mirror swung 
in place at once, and the backboard put in and fixed with 
a coHj)le of screws. This comi>lctcs the mirror, as in Fig. 
177, which shows a very desirable piece of furniture. The 
other two drawers are, in a way, meant to be secret. 
Tliev |)ull out from underneath ; but no device is attached 
to keep them fixed iu position. 




CHAPTER XV 

Treatment of Antique Furniture 

Flo. 178 shows one of four chiiirs reiioviited by the writer, 
ft is ail aiiti([iie chair in dark mahogany, wilh a carved 
splat in the back and a coat of ai’ins in satinwood iidaid 
in the centre of the top jianel. Tlic remaining space of 
the panel, and the front surfaces of the ujirights, rails 
and legs, are inlaid with flowers and leaves in a wood re.sem- 
bling white liolly stained green for the leaves and a rose- 
pink Colour for the flowers. 

These chairs came to hand very shabby in ajipearance, 
the mahogany liad a iirown colour almost like walnut, and 
the inlay semiied ail about the same colour, a dull yellow. 
This was due to the surfaces of the, woods being much faih'd 
and also to reiieated ap[)licutions of brown frencli polish 
It was not until the old polish had been removed with a 
steel scraper that the true colours became visible. 

After being scraped, the chairs were smoothed with 
No. 1 glasspaper, then brushed free from dust, and rubbed 
over with a rag dipped in raw linseed oil. They were left 
over-night, then rubbed ^ clean as possible with a dry 
najdcss duster, and french-polished with a nibber in the 
usual way, using white polish, which brought out the 
colours and gave a fine finish. 

14S 
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The seats were rc-oovercd with silk tapestry. This was 
done by strijijiing oil the old covers, la.ying them on the 
new material in a manTicr to get a symmetrieal pattern on 
each chair alike, and cut, out, allowing ^ in. all round for 



Fig. 178.—Antique Inlaid ('hair 


turning in. The seats were covered first with a sheet of 
"liite wadding, then the tapestry fixe.d over with ^-in. 
'■icks stretched straight and tight. The edges were finished 
ith a scroll gimp to match, fixed with f-in. gimp pins, 
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which were hidden in the threads by using a fine punch. 
Thi.s treat.ment gave tliem the appearanee of valuable 
chairs, which they undoubtedly were. 

Old Oak Carved Furniture.—Finally, this handbool; 
will consider the proper iiiethod of tn'u.ting old oak furni¬ 
ture and carvings, which when purchased, besides being 
dirty, are often enerusted, and the carvings and inoiddings 
clogged, with beeswax ; they may have been varnished or 
even painted, or thev may be worni-eaten. 

In case there should be anv insects in the joints and 
crannies, take, a fealher, and, using a inixlure of paralliii 
and benzoline, tborouglilv treat all doubtful jiarts. Anv 
greasy marks left by the parallin can be rei\ioved afterwanb 
I’ut there niav bi- insect life in the, wood itself, and that of 
a kind far from easily disjiosed of—the grub. There ao' 
inanv kinds of wood-b(iring gridis. but that which is chielb 
to be dreaded is the larva of a small brown beetle, aboul 
,h in. in length, which takes wing in its mature state in I in 
month of Jnly. It may then be seen on ceiling.s, walls, e! i., 
near worm-eaten woodwork, and .as a me.ans of prevent nig 
further mi.seliicf it should destroyed. It is etisily kilhsi. 
for it is a sluggish insect, and makes little attempt to csr,a|«'. 
The lialty beetle, a tinv white grub, .affects beech and piM' 
more than other woods. It is slow to attack woods of tlv 
fir kind. In oak these jiests quickly riddle the sap or ouivr 
part, but do not readily penetrate the heart. It is goner.dly 
after exiiosure to damp that heart of oak becomes subject 
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to their attacks. The grub buries itself so deeply in the 
wood that it is not easily reached. 

There are many rcci[(os for destroying it, of which the 
following are very good: (1) Corrosive suliliniate, 1 oz. to 
1 pt. of warm water. This is a deadly poison, to be handled 
with care. (2) Vitriol di.s.solved in warm water. This al.so 
i.s ])oisonou.s. (3) Oil of cas.sia, (t) Caniidior di.ssolved in 
jiai'idlin. (H) Decoction of bitter aj)ple. (ti) Fumigation 
bv sulphur, the wood to be treated Ijciiig shut in an air- 
tight bo.x. (7) Benzoline, which is very penetrating and 
e(reetiv('. Kaeh recipe should he repeated after a few days, 
an<l the grul) holes stopped with a mixture of IJ parts of 
beeswax to 1 of resin. 

For removing dirt from old furnitaire, nothing is better 
than serulibing the article with washing soda, di.s,solved in 
warm water. This also removes any bi'eswa.x which has 
been put on. But if hard varnishes have to be removed, 
scrub with the folli>wing mixture; American jMitash, soft 
soap, washing soibi, and rock ammonia., f lb. of each, 
di.s.solved in 1 gal. of hot water, and with a few dro[)S of 
nitric acid added. 

Oak panelling, etc., t hat has been painted i.s renovated 
by coating wdth a strong solution of American pota.sh 
thickened with sawdust, and leaving it for about twelve 
hours. The paint will then be so softened that it can 
be washed off. When the wood is dry its rich dark colour 
can be restored by well rubbing with boilcrl oil. 
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S(‘ats, loos(». upholstering. 55-61 
Si'ttec, repairing, 74-76 
Strainer, web. 39 
Stulliiig cbair-senl. 28 

— . materials ior. 11-13 

'rABi.E, afternoon-tea. repairing. 
77-81 

-, card, repairing. 82 

-legs, ]ev<-lling. 72. 73 

— . old-fasiuoned walnut and 
burr, 87 

Tables, repairing. 77-90 
Tacks. 14 
Tapestries. 14 

Toilet mirror, repairing. 139-147 
H’ools for repairing, 5 

-- upholstery repairing 

10 

lipnoLSTERiNC. 28. 39 62, 76 

-loose scats. 55*61 

Web, English. 14 

-, German. 13 

-•r- Strainer, 39 

\V'ebbing. quick method of. 25-27 

- seat frames. 54 

Wedging, blind, 36 
Wood fibre for stuffing. 12 
Worms in furniture, 150 
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$ Company, Liumo, La Belle Sawage. London, 

5o.ia« 



TAKE 


THIS VALUABLE PAPER M WEEKLY I 

••STAllTING A TOYMAKING nUSINKSM" (p. I«) 



■J** 


BENTWOOD AIRSCREWS FOR MODELS 



DO YOU WANT TO SAVE MONEY 

BY DOING ALL YOUR OWN REPAIRS? 

DO YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY 

BY MAKING USEFUL TBINGS FOR YOUR HOME? 
DO YOU WANT ABSORBING MECHANICAL HOBBIES ? 

YES?-THEN BEAD "WOlJlf" 

Twopenos Weekly 

Spedwen copy post fret on tecetpl 

of 2d. in stamps. A dih css Cussill ' 

& Co., Lid., I,a ttcUe bauva^e, 

London, E.C.4. 
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